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- Neo-colonialism and Africa 
Development Strategy 
7 Kamalakant Panda 


While analysing the Third World development strategy, there is often 
a tendency among the contemporary researchers to concentrate more 
on ‘modernisation’ and ‘development’ models enunciated by western 
writers than on political participation problems and policy issues 
involved in the building of a developing economy based on indigenous 
soil and climate, historical and societal culture. The over-all simplistic 
nature of this type of analysis, solely dependent,on the western 
paradigms, models, and thinking process, is not only misleading but 
also appalling in its treatment of development strategy process in a 
developing economy. This tendency has been quite apparent particularly 
among the African paradigm builders since 1945. As the developing - 
political systems are still in the process of ‘becoming’, it-is necessary 
not only to remove certain misconceptions that have crept into our policy 
framework studies but also to build models that could provide linkage 
into a broader framework involving structural realignments that are 
necessary for a growing development strategy process. This model 
should not only be explanatory but also should provide a basis for an 
action-oriented constructive and meaningful dialogue. Most of the 
analytical models used in the development strategy studies such as the 
model of necessary and sufficient ‘functions’ and ‘pre-requisites’, the 
input-output model, the crisis model or capability model have only suc- 
ceeded in misleading and diverting the attention of the social scientists 
from analysis of the operating power structures and its dynamics in a 
developing political system. Some of the researchers concentrate 
rather abstractly on a structural theory of imperialism and colonialism 
although at the very outset of their analysis they vociferously pronounce 
their intention not to get exclusively bogged down by the Leninist 
'. theory of private capitalist economic relationship, others find the 
centre-periphery model to be extremely useful in dealing with problems 
concerning nation-building activities. It is perhaps beyond the scope 
of this paper to make any comprehensive and critical analysis of the. 
centre-periphery and dependency model and their criticisms both 
by the Eurocommunist researchers and the orthodox pro-Soviet 
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` communists inside and outside the Eastern Block, like Garillo, Collati, 


'- Radice, Lombardi and Poliken. This should not give the impression 


. that one is not aware of the influences of these models on the develop- 
ment strategy process and connected perspective oriented policy 
. frameworks of both liberal and state capitalism political systems. The 
- Latin American school of dependency or the school of Biroch who ' 
‘follows Baran and Sweezy and is followed by Amin, Galtung and 
Senghaas while trying to analyse the inter-relationship between the 
centre-nation and periphery nation have outstretched their arguments. 
Will it not be suicidal to underrate or simply pass over in silence the 
. internal cause of the growth of internal colonies, linkages between 
~ various social, economic, cultural and political interests, and, above 
all, the role of the grass-root movements in meeting the problems of 
alienation and counter-cultures that may accelerate the process of 
destabilisation in both developing and developed economies? In a` 
developing society where infrastructural inhibitions often affect the 
incentive structures of decision-making process, absence of any mean- 
ingful participation of the masses in any development strategy process, 
"is bound to generate an on- going anti-people culture that can only 
provide an alibi as well as justification for state repression of non-state 
- institutions. It will also result in the marginalisation of the majority and 
.militarisation of the political process. This situation will naturally lead 
to the sharpening of the inherent contradictions in the state structures 
and the creation of a new correlation between economic power and 
„political power. - 
By and large, contemporary researchers are of the opinion that 
thé sharpening of the contradictions among the developed economies 


^. over the new areas of investment and markets, might lead, over a ` 


period of time, to the indermining of the influences of neo-colonialism 
over the development strategy processes in the developing economies. - 
` Looking at the very policy projection process of the neo-colonialist 
, designs over the last three decades, 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, particularly 
:. when the United Nations was celebrating these. decades as Develop- 
ment Decades, one is not very optimistic about this prescription. This 


~: is simply because policy desires of the developed monopolies often get 


manifested in the policy frameworks of the developing economies 
through the interactions between domestic monopoly structures and . 
: their external counterparts. In fact, the post-war economic developments 
` and interactions can not simply be understood by a traditional Marxist 
,, perspective that considers all political disagreements to be simply 
- caused by socio-economic structures of a system. It often ignores the 
role of a dominant minority group that controls the state apparatus irres- 
' pective of its ideological overtones. Any perspective oriented analysis 
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of the development strategy process in Africa could have to take into 
account the broad and complex characters of the multifunctional political 
structures of Africa, their level of structural differentiations and cultural _ 
secularizations. Regarding the Marxist obsession with development- 
colonialism linkage, it could be concluded that development strategy . 
process of a political system is deeply affected by a number of factors, 
both internal and external. It is hard to find any solution to the issues 
only in the aforesaid models. It is also necessary to remember that 
colonialism and underdevelopment do not necessarily go together, 
although at times, they meet, cooperate and collaborate with each 
other at certain points of social history of a political system. If one is so 
sensitive about a causal connection between development strategy 
process and colonial heritage, then how does one explain the phenome- 
non that colonial systems like Ghana and several other colonial territories 
were highly developed at the time of their independence than other ` 
states like Afghanistan, Ethiopia and Liberia that have never been ` 
colonies? How does one account for the backwardness of Portugal, 

. Turkey and a Marxist state like Mozambique? Similarly the countries 
like Gabon, Chile and Nicaragua having almost the same GNP can 
never be fully understood in centre-periphery models. These examples 
show that a state is not secure from underdevelopment and its con- 
sequences simply because it never had to surrender its independence. 
Thus no development strategy process can ever be fully understood in 
terms of liberal, socialist, centre-periphery, and dependency models. 
This is simply because the ctisis of any developing economy is not and 

. cannot be explained merely in economic terms. 

Keeping the above theoretical framework in mind, let us have a 
brief assessment of the development strategy process in Africa since 
1960s. Development projects in Africa have been patchy and generally - 
disappointing. Referring to the central objectives of India's planning 
process, Jawaharlal Nehru once said, that in the final analysis the plan- : 
ning process should promote the growth of human beings and of society. 
The logic of Africa's deyelopmedt plans have to be analysed in this 
light. 

z In the late 1960s, 1970s and 1980s in various academic debates an 
attempt has been made to present the concept of neo-colonialism as 
the imperialist power policy of economic expansion in the developing 
economies of Africa. It seems that a defensive approach, through the 
domestic variables model, systematic model and nationalistic model, 
has gained much momentum among academic circles to explain the, 
* structural realities of neo-colonialism. Under the domestic variable 
models, an emphasis has been put on various deterrent strategies, role 
of military-industrial-bureaucratic complex, and socio-economic 
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structures ofa society. The systemic model looks at A as 
‘the result of international structural i issues; the nationalist model is 
- animated by an aggressive defence psychology. It is both misleading 
.and dangerous to consider neo-colonialist framework as a product of 
power policy of expansions. If neo-colonialism could be a power policy 
of economic expansion alone then it could be easily changed through 
the introduction of a new policy pattern. Neo-colonialism could only _ 
be analysed as a system of exploitations, cultural, economic, political, 
ideological, juridical, and military and the like. 

Since the Second World War, an evidence of aggressive capitalism 
and its camouflaged forms of exploitation, could be primarily seen in 
the programmes of superpower economy, their desire to dominate 
various regions of the world, and in their exports of goods and capitals ` 
to the developing economies. Any analysis of the domestic issues of 
the Latin American, Asian and African nations could convince us that . 
by the beginning of the 1980s, the percentage of aids to the developing 
economies has been steadily shrinking; its real values has been further 
eroded by the runaway inflations in the capitalist economies. The 
- situation in the developing economies of Africa has been further 
aggravated by the terms of trade as well as by the international division 
of labour. As the cost of raw materials is going down and the cost of 
manufactured goods is going up, the terms of trade are getting worse 
for the developing economies exporting raw materials. Edouard 
Saouma, Director-general of the Food and Agricultural Organisation . 
(FAO) said that ten years ago a country exporting a ton of tea received 
an income which enabled it to import seventeen tons of fertilisers; 
today this will bring it only eight tons; ten years ago a ton of bananas 
paid for a ton of steel; today it stakes two tons of bananas. Jan Tinbergen 
writes: ‘Given this, it is legitimate to pose the question: in which direc- 
tion does the net flow of funds actually go and, therefore, who is in fact 
assisting whom? Diffusionist approaches of the western theories of 
development based on the assumption that diffusion of capital and 
technology will resolve problems of poverty, hunger, wealth and the ` 
like, have, in fact, added a new dimension to the concept of neo- 
colonialism. ; 

In 1977, the United Nations estimated that a total of some US $25 
billion was due for debt-servicing in the developing countries, which 
represented more than 21 percent of their total exports for that year. 
The continued deterioration of the balance of trade and terms of ex- 
change has led to an increased deficit in current accounts in the face of 
decreasing trend in the flow of official aid for development and the 
insufficient increase in loans by multilateral agencies. Thus this situation 
is an important element of coercion aimed at the developing countries 
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in any negotiations, calling for immediate and effective actions to 


relieve the debt burdens of developing countries. These infrastructual 
inhibitions affect the incentive structures of decision-making process, 
the savings and capital formation methods, issues of national integration 
and regional growth, and social and political stability. It also breeds an 
on-going armament culture and provides an alibi as well as justification 
for state repression of non-state institutions: 

A climate of cumulative inequity hasbeen perpetuated by the ruling 
elites in the developing political systems in collaboration with domestic 
monopolies and their external counterparts. Introduction of capital 
intensive technology, liberalisation of imports, reduction of corporate 
taxes, and liberalisation of licencing policies have helped in.the for- 
mation of developed monopoly bases in the developing economies. 

According to the UN Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
annual report, the African foreign debt burden grew to over $200 billion 
in 1987. ‘With the continuing sluggish performance in overall output 
and high levels-of unemployment and population growth, there were 
hardly any improvements to be expected in the incomes of the majority 
` ef African population’ (1). Notwithstanding the role of a favourable 
climate, and pursuit of sound economic policies by some of the African 
political systems, a meaningful global economic measure and a positive 
commitment by the international community is the dying need of the 
` hour. And this is perhaps the only way to stop the tendency towards 
growing political instability among the political systems of Africa. 

Foreign debt and pro-monopoly economic policies slowly get 
majority of the people alienated from the mainstream, Lack of people- 
orientation in the planning process affects the very structural interaction 
process, and creates internal colonies and pockets of poverty. Poverty 
precedes political instability. It creates a climate of hunger, hunger for 
militarization of social process, politicization of outlook, and an 
authoritarian political structure. Referring to hunger, Prof. Amartya 
Sen in his study for a World Institute for Development Economic 
Research (WIDER) is of the opinion that hunger in the modern world 
is more intolerable than past hunger not because it is typically more 
intense but because it is now so unnecessary. Hunger, according to his 
‘entitlement’ approach could be combated both by a better functioning 
economic system to provide people with regular means of the income 
and survival, and a social security scheme to provide compulsory 
entitlements when employment rewards are inadequate or absent. In 
a motivated and willing political structure of a developing economy, 


areas of priority, both in the economic infrastructural framework and” 


in domestic political process, are for the creation of a psyche of acquies- 
cence, not of acquirement. Such a state is not for, and definitely not 


` 
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capable of the expansions of productive political process as that often 
lands to an intellectual questioning of the very nature of the ruling 
elites in a developing economy. : 

According to the OPEC Fund for International Development, the 
_ external debt of the fortynine developing countries of Africa stood at 

$241 billion by the end of 1988. According to Y. Seyyid Abdulai, 
Director of the Fund, each African—man, woman and child owes to 
the outside world $440, a figure not much lower than the continent’s 
annual average per capita income. An intergovernmental exports' 
group on finance and monetary questions of Africa has estimated that 
Africa's total debt would reach $313 billion by 1995, with an annual 
debt repayment of $31 billion. A combined effect of raising debt service 
reduced export earnings and diminished capital flows has been to 
squeeze the resources for investment and operational imports. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, per capita investment in real terms declined by half 
during 1986-87. 

There is, indeed, a need for evolving an integrated approach— 
including debt relief, trade promotion, new development assistance in 
support of economic reforms introduced by the government. 

President A.W. Clausen in his August 1984 policy paper claimed 
that ‘with sufficient will and determination the nations of sub-Saharan 
Africa and the international community can act to set the base for a 
new era of ‘development’. The heart of economic crisis of Africa is the 
low rate'of return on its capital investments’ (2). Foreign interventions 
and neo-colonial dependency coupled with the lack of Africa's unity, 

have not created a conducive climate in which development pro- 
grammes could be taken. up. In fact, it is this state of absolute 
powerlessness, that has provided the environment for disunity, in- 
capacitation of self-determination and exercise of arrogance by foreign 
powers. Since 1950s, neo-colonialism has been affecting almost all 
aspects of the statecraft in Africa. Referring to the role of neo- 
colonialism, Nkrumah once said: ‘Neo-colonialism is the worst form 
of imperialism. For those who practise it, it means power without 
responsibility and for those who suffer from it, it means exploitation 
without redress. In the days of old-fashioned colonialism, the imperial - 
_ power had atleast to explain and justify at home the action it was taking 
abroad. In the colony those who serve the ruling imperial power could 
atleast look to its protection against any violent move by their opponents. -` 
With neo-colonialism, neither is the case.’ Us 

Any pattern of administration or policy interaction during the 
days of colonial administration we examine will convince us that some 
of the colonial powers were not only interested in destroying the 
economy of the country they ruled, they were also bent on creating a. 
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climate of alienation and a subservient mentality. According to one 
' study, ‘The British state and bourgeoisie thus exploited Nigeria by 
creating internal condition of instability and depopulation....The 
educational system itself contributed to the alienation of Nigeria 
through severe miseducation and diseducation thus consolidating the 
subservient mentality and outlook to the world' (3). 

Development strategy process in a political system cannot be 
separated from its cultural milieu. Cultural imperialism affects the basic 
foundation of the political system. According to Hans J. Morgenthau, 
‘it is the most subtle, and if it were ever to succeed by itself alone, the 
most successful imperialistic policies. It aims not at the conquest of 
territory or at the control of economic life, but at the conquest and control 
of the minds of men as an instrument for changing the power relations 
between two nations'. In Africa today, this cultural imperialism has 
got manifested in the different structures of the political system. All 
aspects of systemic life are covered and controlled by cultural im- 
perialism. Adoption of the western methods of education, planning, 
and administration has not brought about a desired change in the struc- 
tural interactions. Akpan says that in Africa today, cultural imperialism 
has affected the thinking and behaviour of its citizens, particularly its . 
ruling elites. He adds that "This group of Africans tend to favour western 
life styles, clothings, music, literature and ideologies to their African 
counterparts' (4). 

To understand and formulate the development strategy process 
of a political system, one has to acquaint oneself with the structure and 
character of the system's economy. Often in a developing economy, and 
more so in case of African states, the political elites prefer to superimpose 
a modernised structure over the low-productivity subsistence sector. 
Preference for the investments in the modernised sector of the 
economy widens the gulf between mass and political elites. According 
to Pierre Jalee, ‘political decolonisation has done nothing to alter.the 
system of pillage' (5). According to the World Bank Developmeht 
Report more than a quarter, nearly 28.3 percent, of the export earning 
ofthe African states in 1982 was spent in debt servicing. Of the 37 coun- 
tries whose official debt was rescheduled by the Paris Club between 1975 
and October 1983, 16 were African countries (6). Particularly, the role 
of the IMF is increasingly seen to be operate against the 
interests of the African states. 

So much has been happening in the world economy since late 1980s. 
, Developments in the eastern Europe have also affected the African 
economy. Coupled with administrative and political mismanagements, 
the international economic crisis of the 1970s and early 1980s, natural 
and man-made disasters, insurgencies and military conflicts have 
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affected the development process in the African states. Economic 
crisis and political instabilities have damaged the African political 


. Structures. The magnitude of the crisis in Africa is revealed through 


ES 


the World Bank Reports. In the sub-Saharan region, per capita food 
production is declining; in 1983 it was only 79 percent of the 1961-65: 
average. Per capita gross national product in: 1984 was 11 percent 
below the 1980 level. Besides, food imports are slowly increasing, and 
along with huge infant mortality, the population growth is also con- 
tinuing unabated. The search for a viable development initiative has 
been the main concern of the African bilateral and international 
organisations. One basically agrees with Brian Walker that 'people 
and their governments cause famines, not nature; not climate' (7). 
The African political system today faces a continuing condition of 
scarcity, frustration, extraconstitutional growth and disillusionment. 
Complex and contradictory trends are becoming more and more 
pronounced in different crisis sectors. African development strategy 
process has to be understood both as a strategy as well as an ideology. 
‘As a strategy tlie African development model has to evolve, expand 
and improve systemic psychological parameters so as to provide it an 
easy access to the international bargaining process, and as an ideology, 
the model has to provide an alternative paradigm to both traditional 
Marxist framework and liberal growth model. A link has to be estab- 
lished between development psyche and social conformity process. 
Any development strategy process is the outcome of the interplay 
between interests and policy strategies. Socio-cultural and environmental 
factors are important input mechanisms of the development strategy: 
process. The governing elites in Africa have not made any substantial 
efforts in articulating and implementing development policy strategies 


- for the social and political changes, and for economic well being of the 
people. Policy planning has to be integrated with peoples participation. 


. The development crisis in Africa demands a search for a new 
perspective and an alternative approach. A keen and a comprehensive 


- reappraisal is needed for the African recovery plan. In 1986, the 


Special Session-of the United Nations General Assembly on the Critical 
Economic Situation in Africa adopted a strategy for the development 
of Africa. This programme is popularly known as the UN Programme 
of Action for Africa's Economic Recovery and. Development 
(UNPAAERD). This comprehensive plan is based on the earlier 
multilateral declarations, Africa's Priority Programme for Economic 
Recovery 1986-90 (1985) and the Lagos Plan of Action (1980). The 
UNPAAERD programme, among others, involves a strategy for 
the growth of foreign exchange, reduction in trade deficits, expand- 
ing agricultural productions, and improvements in the physical 
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environments. In June 1987, in àn international conference organised. 
by the Economic Commission for Africa in Abuja, Nigeria, Prof. Claude 
Ake, in his paper entitled ‘How Politics Underdevelops Africa’, said: 
"The people who talk most about development and who make and 
implement development policies are the leadership, the international 
development agencies and the multinational corporations. But these 
are not the people who understand the need for development. These 
are people who are educated, live commodiously and have a great deal 
of choice. They do not know hunger and poverty and the daily rigours 
of the struggle for existence among the poor'. Indeed, what we need 
. today for Africa's development is a new approach, a comprehensive 
alternative understanding, an integrated vision of the people-oriented ` 
development process. 
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Frelimo and Political Legitimacy in 
Independent Mozambique 


Luis Benjamin Serapiao 


Presently Mozambique is in a status of military conflict. Two major 
parties are involved. A Resistenncia Nacional Mocambicana—the 
Mozambican National Resistance (RENAMO) and Frente da 
Libertacao de Mocambique—Mozambique Liberation Front FRE- 
LIMO. FRELIMO is presently the ruling party in the country. The 
source of conflict is centered over the nature of Mozambique’s political 
system. RENAMO is demanding a multiparty system, while FRELIMO 
has been insisting on a one party system based on Marxist Leninist 
principles. Technically speaking, the military conflict started in 
February 1977. 

The main thesis in this work is that the duration of war has contri- 
buted to erode FRELIMO’s political legitimacy. By political legitimacy, 
we mean the approval and support of government's policies. The support 
may be internally, namely by Mozambican people themselves, or - 
externally by regional and international communities. In an attempt to 
prove the “above assumptions, two main variables were selected: 
FRELIMO’s ending of the war itself and the use of foreign threat, 
namely the South African regime as a tool of diplomacy. It is argued 
that in handling the war situation, FRELIMO has been eroding its 
internal political legitimacy, because of using exactly the same Por- 
tuguese Colonialists tactics which were practised by the same colonialists 
against the same FRELIMO during the struggle for independence. 
The adoption of Portuguese methods is referred to as “Colonialism” in 
FRELIMO rhetoric. l 

On the other hand, the use of threat as a tool of diplomacy has 
had two negative results in terms of securing international support. 
One is corruption; when international governments and other non- 
governmental institutions responded positively, particularly with 
' humanitarian aid, many FRELIMO government officials used it either 
to enrich themselves, or for other purposes not intended by the donors 
and articulated in the petitions. Therefore, international aid became 
* AIDS" in Mozambique. " 

The second factor which has contributed to erode the external 
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political legitimacy is the inconsistency of FRELIMO’s foreign policy 
towards the “threatening” regime of South Africa. Indeed once 
FRELIMO started improving ties with South Africa some members of 
the international circle not only became concerned about that type of 
relationship, but others gradually started withdrawing: their support. 
Tanzania is the case in point. When FRELIMO made special arrange- 
ments to receive military assistance from South Africa to protect the 
Cabora Bassa Dam and other vital installations, Tanzania ‘withdrew 
part of its troops from Mozambique. The withdrawal of troops was 
interpreted by diplomatic circles in Dar-es-Salaam as a message of pro- 
test against FRELIMO improving ties with South Africa. 


The Nature and The Development of The Mozambican Conflict 


In the early period of independence, Samora Machel made a 
statement, which clearly explains the origin and nature of the present 
Mozambican conflict. He stated: “Everybody was for independence, 
however many people don’t like the kind of independence we have 
today.”! What exactly did people not like? People were revolting 
against inhuman practices such as anonymous arrest, secret detentions, 
disappearances, extra judicial killings, and systematic practice of 
torture.? Parents became extremely apprehensive and angry, when 
they were told that the FRELIMO government was going to nationalize 
their children as soon as they became six years old.? Machel insisted 
that it was only the FRELIMO party and the government that was 
going to decide where their children would be sent for education.* This 
frustrated many families whose youngsters of twelve years and older 
were sent to Cuba and Eastern Europe for socio-political indoctrina- 
tion and "training".5 The reeducation camps for many people who had 
not been charged of any wrong doing$ made Mozambican people help- 
less. The restriction of movements, namely the pass cards; the forcing 
of peasants to work in the state farms; the restoration of physical 
punishment, particularly the flogging and palmatoria! reminded every 
Mozambican of the old Portuguese colonial practices. Indeed, the 
above examples demonstrate clearly that the FRELIMO regime was 
violating human rights. However, what triggered the present civil war 
' was the purge of military commanders and the involvement of Rhodesian 

forces, and also the blunt declaration by Samora Machel, in defense of 

FRELIMO “proletarian” dictatorship. In effect, he made it clear that 

: FRELIMO’s dictatorship was going to be worse than that of old colonial 

regime, when he said: "There are those who claim that they would 

rather be eating leopard, than lion."? As for the purges of military com- 

manders, including those who had participated in war of liberation, it is 
| AE 
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important to note that in February 1975 FRELIMO drew a special plan 
to remove from its ranks those individuals suspected of not 
accepting the Marxist Leninist ideology. This became known as the 
Mocuba plan, because the decision was taken in the town of Mocuba, 
in Zambezian province. The first implementation took place in May 
. 1975, when 5,000 former FRELIMO members were denounced as 
traitors.? In August of the same year, another purge took place and 
several top army commanders were expelled from FRELIMO and sent ' 
to prisons, or reeducation camps.!° In December 1975, the govern- 
ment succeeded in putting an end to a rebellion, and those involved in 
it were severely punished.!! In February 1976, a third purge followed, 
and five members of the Central Committee were included.?? 

Aniong the military commanders aforementioned two became- 
internationally known and contributed to the change of the Mozambican 
` political system. We are talking about Andre Matadi Matsangaise, the 

first President of RENAMO, and his successor Afonso Marceta 
Dhakama. Both of them were military commanders who escaped from 
reeducation camps, and went to the white neighbouring regime of 
Rhodesia. Here they received the necessary assistance to fight back 
against FRELIMO Marxist Leninist Regime. 

Two factors should be taken into account in order to understand 
the Rhodesian involvement. First, not only FRELIMO formally 
declaring war against: Rhodesia,? but also it was also supporting 
Zimbabwean Liberation Movement against Rhodesia. The second 
reason follows the general theory which was bluntly reiterated by Coling 
Legum in 1978: “Much as Africans don’t like to be told so, it is the fact 

_of African rivalries that has created opportunity for external involve- 
ment.”!4 In,June 1976 the Rhodesians set up the Voice of Free Africa, 
a radio station, to broadcast against FRELIMO. When Matsangaise 
arrived the Rhodesians decided to help him with logistics. With assured 
assistance, he waè ready to beat back his rivalry group. Thus, in early 
February 1977, together with Dhlakama, Matsangaise led a'small 
group: of FRELIMO dissidents inside Mozambique, in the. Manica 
province. They mounted a successful attack which freed 500 detentees 
from a reeducation camp. Three hundred of these people later became 
active members of RENAMO. Since then, Mozambique has faced 
a second and more vicious war. This war has expended geographically. 
The statistics of guerrilla fighters has been getting higher and higher. 
The morale and the confidence of RENAMO members seem to be 
elevated every year.. 

_ Until 1981 RENAMO military activities were basically limited to 
the province of Manica. By 1982 four more provinces were included: 
Tete, Sofala, Inhambane, and Gaza; 1983 had an addition of three. 
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other provinces: Maputo, Zambizia, and Nampula. The last two pro- 
vinces, Niassa and Cabo Delado, became part of the entire RENAMO 
operational activities in 1984.16 Meanwhile in January 1979-the main 
base was transferred from Sitatonga, near Zimbabwe border to the 
Gorongosa mountains, approximately seventy miles from Beira, the 
second biggest city of Mozambique. But Matsangaise was not able to 
lead the war personally from Gorongosa for a much longer period of 
time, because on October 17, 1979 he was killed while directing a battle 
in the Gorongosa area. He was then succeeded by Dhakama in June 
1980.17 
By this time the number of the guerrilla fighters had increased 
steadily: 917 in 1978; 4,500 in 1979; and 10,000 in 1980.18 Presently, the 
number is estimated to be 25,000 active fighters and 3,000 in training. . 
Some studies show that these men have had some measurable successes 
in their battles. Also they have been capturing important military 
hardware that can be used, either to destroy FRELIMO aircrafts or to 
‘boldly attack towns and some cities. In terms of heavy equipment 
captured (anti-air/heavy artillery) the estimate based on the available - 
figures between 1981 and 1985 is that of 170. Fighter aircrafts destroyed 
for the above period inlcude: 3 MIG 17, 2 MIG 21; 1 Allou 3; 1 Hunter, 
1 M1-8 and 3 MI24.? Also included are 54 tanks T54/55 and 6356 military 
vehicles. We may emphasize that military successes of RENAMO was 
also attributed to the fact that from 1980 it was receiving its assistance 
from powerful South Africa. With this heavy military equipment in- 
their hands, RENAMO is able to control virtually the entire rural 
- zones of Mozambique. In effect, it is no longer secure to travel 20 miles 
beyond the capital city of Maputo; 10 miles from Beira, the-second. 
biggest city of the country; and 5 miles from the city of Queliniane. In 
the first weeks of October of this year (1989), some areas of the biggest ~ 
cities of Mozambique, namely Maput, Beira, Chimoio, Quelimane, 
and Linchinga were under heavy artillery bombardments. Electric 
energy for these cities were cut, and FRELIMO military convoys.did 
not have much chance to move out of the cities.” Again, the possession 
of the heavy military equipment has contributed to infuse some confi- 
dence into RENAMO leaders and to give them some sense of safety in 
RENAMO “controlled” areas. Recently, RENAMO officials have 
been able to invite foreign journalists to visit them. These journalists 
include Holger Jensen of the Washington Times, (Dec '86); Sharon 
‘Behn for the Portuguese newspaper Journal (April '87); William 
Claiborne of The Washington Post, (July '88); John D. Battershy, of . 
The New York Times (July '88), Spencer Reiss, of The Newsweek, (July 
'88); and Richard Hoffman of the West German newspaper Die Welt, 
(January '89). Finally, between the 5th and 9th of June 1989 RENAMO 
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held its first Congress inside its territory, in Gorongosa. Participants 
included RENAMO delegations who came from Mozambique’s ten 
provinces and RENAMO's representatives from West Germany, 
Portugal, Nairobi, Canada, and Washington, D.C.” Foreigner observers 
were also there. At the end of the five days of the Congress, it was 
decided that RENAMO should make a special effort to include negotia- 
tions among means of ending the war. In its negotiations with FRELIMO 
regime RENAMO should stand firm in demanding change in the 
Mozambican body politics by introducing a multiparty system-and free 
general elections. On August 15, 1989 RENAMO became very explicit 
about a peace plan and its political philosophy in the 16 points document 
which were delivered to FRELIMO regime. 


PRELIMO and the War 

Ironically, FRELIMO, in its dealing with war in Mozambique, 
has been following the path of the failed Portuguese colonialist 
strategies, when it was fighting against the same FRELIMO as any 
political organization. 

Let us start with discrediting FRELIMO asa political force inside 
Mozambique. Here the colonialists tried to demonstrate that FRELIMO - 
never existed. They emphasized that it was externally supported by the 
Soviets and Chinese. Thus Joao Alves das Neves’ books, Terrorismo 
' em Angola e Mocambique was dedicated to prove the point. Marcelo 
Caetamo, then Prime Minister of Portugal, tried to persuade his critics 
that his government could have ended the war, if the “terrorists” were 
not receiving external moral and material support. He insisted that the 
subversive war in Mozambique never had popular support.” After all, 
he concluded, it was confined to an insignificant tribal rivalry in the 
northern provinces of Cabo Delgado and Niassa.”’ 

Ironically, FRELIMO borrowed exactly the same colonialist 
language in defining the origin and nature of the present Mozambican 
conflict. “We should like to state categorically that there is no civil war 
in Mozambique,” said Chissano. What exist, according to FRELIMO, 
has been either tribal related dissension by Andaus in the Manica land 
of central part of Mozambique,” or Rhodesian and South African 
aggression. There is no doubt that the white regimes have benefited 
greatly from hostilities inside Mozambique. However, from what was 
said earlier, and from the assessment of many independent observers, 
it is the popular deepseated grievances against the government that’ 
one should look for the origin and nature of the war in Mozambique.” 
Most Mozambicans, contrary to the official policy of calling RENAMO 
members bandits, respect them as Matsangaises.?! ; 
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The other tactics used by the Portuguese colonialist regime to dis- 
grace FRELIMO members was to project them to the world as an . 
infamous group of criminals involved in atrocitiés against the civilian 
population. It accused them of mutilating innocent children, women 
and elderly people. The colonialists also had their supporters who 
reiterated their rhetoric.” In a special effort to prove that FRELIMO 
people were “criminals”, Portuguese military and government used 
Communique's with statistics on atrocities. For instance, the figures . 
covering the period between 1971 to 1972 indicates: 


"]. Traditional Chiefs and Village headmen murdered ^ . 52 


2. African tribal villages burned or destroyed  . | 35 
:3. Women and children murdered or killed by mines 31 
4. Native civilian Popüismon (not including women 
and children) ` “> 25 
5. Catholic missions bined or destroyed 1 
6. Robberies committed to.villagers property 2679 


The document concluded by saying that the above statistics were 
far from being complete, because between 1967 and 1972, civilians killed 
or wounded by FRELIMO amounted to over 2,500 people.* 

They also tried to persuade the world that FRELIMO was disrüpt- 
ing economic projects aimed at helping "native" Mozambicans. One 
of the best examples chosen was the construction of the Cabora Bassa 
Dam. Cabora Bassa says Joaquim Moreira da Silva Cunha is going to 
be the engine of progress to help the Africans.? Therefore, Marcelo 

` Cactano claimed that he could not understand why FRELIMO was so 
strong against this kind of economic project.?$ Meanwhile FRELIMO 
insisted “Cabora Bassa delenda est-cabora Bassa must be destroyed"? ` 
“Cabora Bassa-imperialist dream.” It even denounced the Portuguese 
regime of receiving military assistance from South Africa.? 

. So much so was FRELIMO's condemnation of Portugal’s handling 
this dissension that the majority of Mozambicans find it hard to believe. 
that FRELIMO has adopted whole cloth the tactics of Fortuguese 
colonialists in its dealing with RENAMO. 

For instance, FRELIMO, in its literature on REN AMO, tries to 

. describe them as bandits and criminals.“ It has gotten its own statistics 
on “RENAMO’s killings, and destructions”. Up to 1986 the loss of 
lives at the “hands of RENAMO” amounted to 100,000. Destruction .. 
of infrastructure has been estimated as follows: 


"Rural health units-7200 
Rural primary schools-2,049 
Boarding schools-36 
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Trucks, tractors, and buses-1,300 
Rural shops-900 
Production units-44^! 


On the Cabora Bassa Dam Maputo has decided to protect the 
"imperialist-dream." To achieve this goal two strategies were adopted. 
Reportedly, Pretoria has been secretly negotiating with FRELIMO 


. leadership about training and equipping as many as three battalions of 


Mozambican troops to protect Cabora Bassa Dam.* Another military 
agreement was made for direct military assistance from South Africa. 
Thus, on Nov. 28, 1988 SAS Drakensburg, the navy's newest supply . 
vessel unloaded an estimate Rand 10 m ($2.35 bn) worth of “non-lethal” 
military equipment at Port of Beira.” 
` Again here, we have another example of colonialism in FRELIMO 
rhetoric. Reportedly, the Tanzanian government was so annoyed with 
these increasing ties between FRELIMO and the South African regime 
that it decided to pull out some of its troops from Mozambique. ^ 
Indeed, the FRELIMO regime had invited Tanzanians to fight against 
the "South African-backed rebels". 
So far, this work has concentrated on Portugal's and FRELIMO's 
tactics to discredit their dissidents. However, the main strategy for 
both of them has been to end the war with war. When FRELIMO 


` started with the war of liberation, Sept 25, 1964, the Portuguese govern- 


ment did not take them seriously. 
War and Strategies—Portugal and FRELIMO 


For five years after the war of liberation started in Mozambique, 
Portuguese leaders were still talking of “Oasis of Peace" in reference 
to military status in Mozambique and other colonies. However, from 
1969, the leadership was now having serious difficulties of covering up 
military events. An urgence to end the war with war became impera- 
tive. Thus, strategies were drawn: intensification of military offensive; 
strengthening alliances against the common enemy, particularly the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese; cracking down on critics and “traitors”; 
Aldeamentos, namely fortified villages; amnesty and cosmetic changes; 
and finally negotiations. As we shall see in this work, FRELIMO has 
done exactly the same thing. And the use of this Portuguese colonialist 
model has greatly eroded FRELIMO’s political legitimacy. 

_ In 1970, Portuguese government thought that it could destroy - 
FRELIMO military. The person in charge of accomplishing this mission 
‘became General Kaulza de Arriaga. By this time he had approximately 
97,000 soldiers to fight against approximately 10,000 guerrilla fighters.“ 
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In January of 1970, he received an addition of 3000 soldiers.“ There- 
fore, he was ready to launch the biggest offensive ever known in the 
conflict. The offensive was coded: Operation Gordian Knot.* Although, 


it covered the provinces of Niassa, Caba-Delgado and Tete, the main. 


target was Cabo-Delgado. The offensive did have some measurable 


successes, because in 1970 General Kaulza de Arriaga and his wife - 


celebrated Christmas Day at Tartibo, a captured FRELIMO military 
camp which later became one of the Portuguese Aldeamentos.*? 
Meanwhile, the war became vicious. There were charges and 
counter charges of criminal acts. For instance, FRELIMO accused 
Portuguese Army of wiping out the village of Wiriyamu, while the 
Portuguese were blaming FRELIMO of massacring the entire popula- 
tion of the village of Nhakambo.® Also in this war the Portuguese 
government tried to win supporters. These were NATO members. 
The argument by the Portuguese to persuade their allies was that they 
were protecting the interest of the West, by fighting against the Soviets 
and the entire communist system. In effect, soon after Arriaga's 
appointment, he visited U.S.A. and consulted with General William 
Westmorland. These consultations with American allies were rewarded 


with Americans: So F-84 Thunder Jets, 50 F-86, Sabre Jets, C-54, and - 


DC-6 Transport. They are only partial figures of Portugal’s military 
assistance from U.S.A. and NATO members.?! 

This effort of securing external supporters was accompanied by a 
domestic policy of cracking down critics and “traitors” One who became 


included in the list of traitors was Mario Soares. Ironically, with’ 


change of the colonial government in Portugal, Mario Soares, in such 
‘subsequent governments, became Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prime 
Minister, and presently he is the President of Portugal. Among social 


groups, critics of the regime, the Catholic Church was singled out. : 


Marcelo Cactano, reacting against criticisms by a group of Catholic 
priests and the bishop of Beira (Mozambique), ridiculed them by saying 
that these religious groups, because they were unsure about the spiritual 
- reward from heaven, were now trying to change this world into a hell. 
"Meanwhile, Pope Paul VI, did condemn the Portuguese way of handling 
the war, and supported strongly the bishop of Beira and his priests. 
Ironically, the cardinal of Lourenco-Marques (Maputo) Teodosio 
Clemente de Goveia and his auxiliar, bishop Custodio Alvim Pereira, 
were supporters of the incumbent colonialist government.55 


It should also be noted here that the government employed counter- ` 


insurgency methods to attract some of FRELIMO's members in order 
to weaken the morale of guerrillas. One of them as Aldeamentos. As 
it was mentioned earlier, the government tried to justify this method 


by saying that it was trying to save the lives of the population co 
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cruelty of FRELIMO “bandits” . 56 FRELIMO condemned those 
, Aldeamentos. 

They called them concentration camps. Along with counter in- 
surgency tactics the colonial government also offered amnesty to those 
who wished to come to the Portuguese side. Also it became involved in 
some cosmetic changes within the colonial system. There were some 
high ranking FRELIMO members who took advantage of the amnesty. 
Thus, between 1969 and 1973 the available estimated figure included 5 
members of central committee, 2 military commanders, 2 provincial 
secretaries, and a president of women’s league.” As for cosmetic 
changes, we shall limit ourselves to the power structure of the colonia] 
'government in Mozambique. From the outset, it should be bluntly stated 
that the Mozambican government, from colonial era to the post-colonial 
period, which includes Samora Machel's government, has been com- 
posed and controlled mainly, either by colonialist themselves or by 
“Mozambicans” of Portuguese colonialist descent.°8 Under war pressure, 
: Prime Minister Marcelo Caetano tried to introduce some “changes” to 
correct this phenomenon. He stated that Portuguese multiracial policy 
should be quantitatively reflective in the Mozambican legislative body. 
Consequently, in 1973, the legislative body of Mozambique had 21 
' whites, 18 blacks, 3 mesticos, 4 Chinese, 1 goan and 3 Indians.5 Mean- 
while, anyone familiar with the Mozambican society and politics is 
aware that Asians and Mesticos generally speaking, have disassociated - 
"themselves from blacks.9 

Finally, Portuguese people and the military became strongly 
convinced that all the above strategies would never end the war. They 
now insistently demanded for negotiations. Caetano's government 
reacted negatively. Holding the proposition that FRELIMO and other 
liberation movements in the colonies were externally supported and _ 
“have no roots in territories and no kind of legitimacy for their preten- 
sions", he said that Portugual would rather negotiate with the Soviet 
Union and other external supporters, than with FRELIMO itself.°! 

He ridiculed FRELIMO for not having occupied much of the 
Mozambican territory. He tried to persuade his critics by saying that 
there was nobody to talk with.£ At the same time he was advising 
FRELIMO members: “We offer peace to all those who sincerely 
renounce the fight and are willing to cooperate.” Rather than giving 
up the fight, FRELIMO was demanding a change in the political system. 
It condemned the Portuguese one party system and complained that in 
Mozambique there were no other parties except one of Caetano. They | 
also wanted elections. in Mozambique. 2 


- 
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Like the colonial government, FRELIMO in the first four to five 
years did not want to admit to its people and to the world that Mozam- 
bique was faced with a serious internal military conflict. In public, up 
to 1980, RENAMO’s attacks were attributed to *Rhodesians incurious”. 
Privately, however, a concern was growing. It is this worry that 
influenced Samora Machel to push the leaders of Zimbabwe Liberation 
, Front to negotiate with Margaret Thatcher of England. When Rhodesia 
became an independent Zimbabwe, naively, Samora Machel thought 
that he had the solution of the Mozambique's internal conflict in hand. 
First, in the late 1980's, with the help of Zimbabwean troops, FRELIMO 
captured the first RENAMO military headquarters of Sitatonga.“ In . 
the same year, RENAMO lost the-backing of the Rhodesian white 
regime. Machel was so happy with this loss that he publicly commented, 
"The Woolf has lost its voice. This has been always to destiny of those 
who have no motherland of their own."95 This was in reference to 
RENAMO's radio broadcast Free Voice of Africa. Machel, at one 
time, believed that without Rhodesian support RENAMO was doomed 
to fail. But when RENAMO started receiving help from a much powerful 
government of South Africa, the military scenario took a dangerous 
turn against FRELIMO. The urgency to crush RENAMO once and 
for all became imperative. Therefore, on August 15, 1985, with a help 
of Zimbabwean troops, FRELIMO had its own “Operation Gordian 
Knot.” It captured RENAMO?’s main headquarters of Gorongosa. It 
seemed that the strategy of ending war with war had been achieved. In 
Machel’s words: “The spine of the snake has been broken, now. we are 
Searching for the head to crush it.” But Machel, became another 
Arriaga of the Mozambican conflict. The war still goes on in the most 
vicious way. Atrocities and massacres have become regular news. The 
most publicized one was that of Humoine.*” FRELIMO attributed to 
Humoine and to many others. RENAMO leader Afonso Dhakama 
denies categorically the charges: “It would have been very difficult to 
survive for 12 years, if RENAMO were killing people. Guerrillas survive 
a war like this because they have the people's support.”® Interviewed 
by a Newsweek man, Spencer Reiss, on the same issue at his headquarters 
in Gorongosa Dhakama replied: “If RENAMO does not have popular 
' support, how do we survive with so much against us?”® The Catholic 

bishops in collective pastorals, in search of peace, have condemned 
both sides on the massacre issue.” Recently, independent reports are 
confirming FRELIMO's involvement in the killing of innocent civilians 
.and massacre." FRELIMO government itself has admitted instances 
where FRELIMO military. officers killed innocent civilians.72 What 
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makes worse in this charge and counter charges is the nature of FRE- 
LIMO army itself. Most of the time, soldiers do not have uniforms. 
They are like RENAMO guerrillas. Therefore, in a incident of atrocities, 
it is difficult to place the blame.” In addition, FRELIMO soldiers who 
sympathize with RENAMO, they are FRELIMO in the day time, and 

` RENAMO in the evenings.” Indeed, in December 1987, in a conflict. 
with Zimbabwean "ally troops", FRELIMO battalion of one hundred 
people including the commander, deserted to RENAMO side. They 
carried all the military equipment with them.” The rélationship between : 
FRELIMO soldiers and RENAMO guerrillas is becoming so confusing 
that Zimbabwean military officers are complaining. They find it difficult 
to distinguish RENAMO guerrillas from FRELIMO soldiers."6 On the 
other hand, the above confusion undermines FRELIMO strategy of 
alliance. Note, that NATO allies never had to face similar problems 
with the Portuguese troops. 

There was mention earlier that the use of foreign threat, such as 
the apartheid regime of South Africa, became a viable tool of diplomacy: 
to gain alliances and to secure external military and humanitarian 
assistance. Indeed, this is a. common strategy used by small and weak 
nations to achieve their domestic goals.” 

Militarily, the strategy did have some measurable successes. 
Zimbabweans have assisted with 25,000 tróops and Tanzanians with 
10,000.78 The Soviet Union and the Eastern Block and Cubans decided 

* to provide with aid. A study of 1987 shows that Moscow has provided 
Mozambican government with HIND “Flying Tanks" helicopter gun- 
ship in addition to nearly 100 MIG-17's and MIG-21 aircraft. Between 
1981-1983 the Soviet Blocks has increased from $70 million to $260 
million. The estimated figure up to 1987 of military Mozambique is as 
follows: 1,000 Soviet, 500 East Germans, and 2000 Cubans.” Lately, 
British Officers have been training Mozambican military officers to 
combat RENAMO. 

As for humanitarian assistance, over one hundred organizations, 
including governments, religious groups, United Nations and non- 
governmental relief and development outfits have projects in 
Mozambique.” This international donors will assist some 5.9 million 
Mozambicans currently facing food shortages because. of drought and 
war.?! Meanwhile, there have been some developments and reports 
which seem to undermine FRELIMO’s external threat of diplomacy, 
one is the withdrawal of the Soviet military advisers. Reportedly the 
process has already begun, and it is supposed to be completed by. 

.1991.2 The FRELIMO South African improving ties since the 
N'Komati accord, March 16, 1984, have been a subject of concern to 
FRELIMO supporters. Indeed, although Marcelo Caetan mentioned 
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that he would rather negotiate with the Soviet leaders than with 
FRELIMO, he never disappointed NATO allies by publicly going to 
Moscow. However, on February 10, 1989 South African foreign minister 
Roelof F. Botha met with President Chissano in Maputo. According 
to Botha’s statement, his meeting with Chissano was aimed at “ending 
the conflict in Mozambique and the whole of southern Africa.® . 
"Apparently, Maputo is becoming another centre for South Africa to 
plan strategies" for southern Africa. Following the Chissano—President 
Botha meeting in Songo, Mozambique, Chissano was quoted as say- 
ing, “Pretoria has made important reforms in its racial policies.”™ 
Some Congressional leaders and supporters of FRELIMO did not 
react favourable to the Songo meeting, particularly when they learnt 
that South Africa was going to assist FRELIMO militarily to protect 
the Cabora Bassa Dam. Thus Mozambican Foreign Minister Pascoal 
Mocumbi came to Washington, D.C. to meet with them. He defended 
Chissano by saying, “The atmosphere in the region is improving.”® 

Another negative development which originated from inter- 
national humanitarian aid is corruption among some FRELIMO leaders. 
In effect, food and other basic needs are not reaching the poor people, 

_ because they are being sold on the black market for personal gains.® 
Therefore, as Chissano himself admitted, some FRELIMO members 
do not want to see the end of the war, because personal enrichment 
originated from international aid.” Obviously, these reports on corrup- 
tion are reaching the ears of international donors. 

Like the colonialist, FRELIMO decided to crack down on its critics, 
and "traitors". Public executions without trial have been reported by 
Amnesty international and official documents of the Catholic bishop 
in Mozambique.98 In March 1979 FRELIMO introduced the death 
penalty by à firing squad for crimes such as: sabotage, espionage, 
piracy, menacing acts, subversion, and military crimes.® In the same 
year that the law was introduced, 31 individuals were executed between 
March and September, 1979. N 

Again here, the Cätholic church was singled out as the major critic 
of the war situation inside Mozambique. It advocates peace negotia- 
tions, and it blames both sides for atrocities committed.?! Annoyed 
with the Catholic bishops, the Maputo government, with the consent 
of the bishops, decided to invite Pope Paul John II. The hope was that 
he could silence the bishops, and particularly that he would denounce 
RENAMO and South Africa as the backer of RENAMO.” But, the 
diplomacy backfired. In a special audience, the Pope bluntly told 
Chissano, “The efforts of my Mozambique brother bishops in favour 
of peace can always count on my support.” In a public speech he 

- became clear about what he perceived to be the source of conflict: “In 
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spite of what you had hoped, slowly a vast amount of people among 
you started to show signs of dissatisfaction, discontent and importance 
towards public administration and some unpopular decisions then 
taken, opposing the interest of the people of Mozambique.” 

Ironically, while the Archbishop of Beira D. Jaime Pedro 
Goncalves; was leading the criticism over the handling of war, the 
Cardinal of Maputo, Jose Maria Alexandre, supported the incumbent 
government of Chissano. Like Goveia, in the colonial era, he encour- 
aged his secretary of the Archidiocese, Reverend Antonio Joaquim 
'"Mabuiangue, a cousin of President Chissano, to defend FRELIMO's 
policies. ` 

It should be noted here that FRELIMO also employed counter 
insurgence methods used by the colonialists, namely Aldeamentos, 
After independence, FRELIMO reintroduced Aldeamentos, with 
code: Communal Villages. Their function is still the same: to isolate 
the population from guerrilla fighters. Anyone who resists to join 
communal villages is suspected of being a RENAMO supporter. Most 
of the time, the price of resisting is death.” With this policy, FRELIMO 
also creates a high number of refugees, who will need an international 
humanitarian assistance. 

Lately, the government has included amnesty and cosmetic 
changes within its political system. The amnesty policy was advocated 
in 1987. So far the government claim to have had some successes. Yet 
the war goes on, and there is demand for other solutions. In the colonial 
period, Caetano felt that the number of blacks was very limited in the 
government. Thus the inclusion of more blacks became one of his 
cosmetic changes. Chissano is aware of the resentment of blacks over 
what they perceived to be a control of the government and other sectors 
of leadership by “Mozambicans” of Portuguese colonialist descent. In. 
October 1986, FRELIMO former military commanders circulated a 
document demanding the replacement, of “Mozambicans” of 
Portuguese by Blacks. Students have been asking their white 
teachers when they intend to go back to Portugal.” In response to 
these demands, Chissano has a new policy coded: “A pretizacao dos 
postos. The blackening of post.”! Definitely, the blackening of post 
was long overdue, but people demanding substantial changes which 
should come through peaceful negotiations. Chissano, confronted 
with mounting pressure is also using Caetano’s language, when he was 
in the similar situation. He mentioned that negotiations should be . 
ruled out as process to bring peace into Mozambique. He insists that 
there is nobody to talk with.!° He is inviting RENAMO fighters to lay 

. down their arms and accept being integrated in the already existing 
system.!? Meanwhile, events of the last five months seem to suggest 
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that Chissano is nurturing a remote willingness for negotiation. The 
President of Kenya Arap Moi offered himself as mediator between 
FRELIMO and RENAMO. Within FRELIMO, there are some ele- 
ments who do not want to risk their future political power, if some 
agreements are reached. Thus, so far the solution of the Mozambican 
conflict still depends on the military might. 


Conclusion 


This work has been an attempt to show that the long period. of 
12 years of war has contributed to erode FRELIMO’s political legiti- 
macy. The government of Maputo in this long period failed to manage 
the conflict inside Mozambique. It tried to persuade its own people 
and world that there was no war in Mozambique, either by defining it 
as externally instigated and supported, or by denying the credibility of 
those who had real and serious grievances. As it became proved, they 
were a well organized group, and not a group of irresponsible criminal 
bandits. The i irony has been that FRELIMO, more than any other 
government, should understand very well the nature of the conflict and 
the strategies to fight it, because they were in the similar situation some 
fifteen years ago. 

Why then did FRELIMO adopt the same colonialist methods 
aforementioned, i.e., intensification of war; using foreign threat as a 
tool of diplomacy cracking down on critics, amnesty and cosmetic 
changes. One answer is that most governments tend to use similar 
methods when confronted with internal military confrontation. How- 
ever, the style in which the method was used was more closely related 
to that of Portuguese colonialist character. Since the government of 
Maputo has been controlled by *Mozambicans" of Portuguese colonialist . 
descent, it becomes logical to SES the colonialist style from that 
light. 
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Before the European invasion, there were commerical contacts between 


` the peoples of Africa and the peoples of Europe. The Portuguese were 


the first among the Europeans to engage in the geographical discovery 
and exploration of Africa. As a consequence, they developed trade 
relations with some African peoples on the coastal areas. Though 
these did not grow to any considerable proportions until the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Arabs took up the sk of the discovery and exploration of 
Africa much earlier. The task was part of the plans of conquest to turn 
the continent into a colonial market.! The first Arab settlements on 
the East coast were already there in the Pre-Islam period, but after the 
emergence of Islam, there rose a large number of states and big cities. 
The relations of Arabs with Africans promoted the development of the 
traffic in trade. With their colonising and trade activities, the Arabs 
also carried on the work on the exploration of the interior parts of 
Africa. As such, they had a profound longterm effect upon North Africa; 
and important repercussions on sub-Saharan Africa before the European 
invasion.? 

What kind of African resni they were? What ethnic groups did 
they belong to? How were they distributed geographically? What area 
did they occupy prior to the European invasion are some of the important 
aspects which have been discussed by most of the authors on African 
history.? Some have also tried to trace the origin of the African races, 
the racial affinities and racial differences of African peoples. In recent 
years, experts on African history have endeavoured to highlight the 
historical data that gives a clearer picture of the evolution of the different 
peoples of Africa in their specific socio-cultural setting. 

But, unfortunately, some of the studies have projected African 
image “as one of nothing but poverty, barbarism, irresponsibility and 
choas”’.‘ It is, therefore, necessary to investigate and analyse the essential 
features of the past economic and historical development of Africa. It. . 
is from this angle that an attmept has been made to elucidate the socio- 
economic conditions of African peoples before the European invasion. 
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What was the level of economic development? What was the economic 
structure of the African economy? What economic changes, if any, 
had taken place in the African economy, are some of the aspects which 
have been analysed here. 


Peoples and Territorial Division 


While studying the socio-economic conditions of African peoples, 
we have to proceed from the regions settled by those peoples and divide 
the whole continent into different parts.? At-that time the overwhelming 
majority of the African population belonged to three great families of 
peoples. They were mostly peoples speaking Hamitic and Semitic, 
Sudanese and Bantu languages. In addition, there were other small 
groups such as Khoi-Khoi, Pygmy and tribes speaking other languages. 

The regions of Africa lying North and Northeast were inhabited 
by peoples speaking Hamitic and Semitic languages. There are 
differences of opinion about the origin of Hamitic peoples. But it is a 
fact that from time immemorial, a large number of Hamitic nationalities 
inhabited North Africa (the Atlas, the Sahara, Egypt) and Northeast 
of the continent (Eastern Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia). The second 
main element of the population of North and Northeast Africa was 
constituted by Sémitic peoples (Phoenician and Arabs). Arab migration 
into Africa increased especially.from the seventh century onwards. 
The whole region became a territory with a mixed population of Hamitic 
and Semitic tribes.® 

The mixture of peoples who lived in the earlier times in the region 
of the lower course of the Nile, south of Egypt, gave rise to a new 

` stock—the Nubian. They occupied, in common with some Sudanese 
tribes, a great portion of what was later known as the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. After the Arab invasion, Nubia gradually fell to small pieces, 
every one of them being under the control of one or the other Arab 
tribe. Thus, in the North Africa, the history of Egypt and Egyptian 
peoples is the most significant aspect of the African history. She “pro- 

' vided both the Maghrib and sub-Saharan West Africa with a standard 
of civilization, learning, luxury and temporal power".? 

A different course of development was observed in the Northeast 
Africa. While the Nubian states were founded by immigrants, the 
Ethiopian state sprang from the African soil. The territories of present- : 
day Ethiopia and the Somalia were times inhabited by the Hamitic and 
the Sudanese tribes. Some of the Hamitic tribes of this area also mixed 
with the Arabs. The mixture of Hamitic and Arabs produced the 
Amharas who later on founded the Ethiopian state.? 

The entire population of West Africa and Central Sudan—an area 
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between the Sahara and the Equator, the northern border. from 
Senegal River through Timbuktu to Khartoum, while the southern 
border upto Upper Guinea coast—was Sudanese speaking. These 
peoples were not only related by language but also to a considerable 
extent by culture. They formed the majority of West African popula- 
tion, were fairly tall, dark-skinned and had woolly hair, broad nose 
and thick lips.? Besides more or less pure representatives of the 
Sudanese, there were also mixed peoples among them with marks of 
cultural admixture of Hamitic and Semitic elements. !° l 

Initially, the lands of Sudanese tribes were the targets of continuous 
attacks and conquest by the pastoral peoples living north of Sudan. At 
a later stage, Arabs also penetrated into the eastern and central districts 
of the Sudan. In their struggle against these peoples, the Sudanese tribes 
began concluding tribal alliances, but such alliances did not work 
properly against the stronger aliens who finally established a large 
number of states. This was how large ancient states of Ghana, Senghai- 
etc. arose in the western Sudan. In the same way emerged the states of 


Kanem and Bornu. A large number of Sudanese tribes who were unable > ' 


to stand against the conquerors and at the same time unwilling to sub- 
mit to their power migrated to the basin of the Senegal and Gambia 
Rivers, Gulf of Guinea and eastern Sudan. !! 

The people living in the Southern part of Africa with the exception 
of certain tribes of the Khoi-Saan group and pygmies, were Bantu 
speaking. They occupied at least one-third of the African continent. ? 
These peoples spoke of a tongue which was either a dialect or an 
offshoot of the main language—the Bantu. All the Bantu peoples were 
also closely related to one another both by language and by culture. At 
later stage, various groups of Bantu peoples of course followed different 
historical roads. But “the culture and the mode of life of all the Bantu 
peoples are built upon the same foundation”. 

‘The original area of the Bantu peoples from where they spread 
out to settle in other parts of Africa seems to have been the interior 
parts of East Equatorial Africa. During the ancient times, the Bantu in 
East Africa came into contact with the Hamitic peoples while moving 
towards the northeast. East Africa therefore remained for many 
centuries an area of struggle of Bantu tribes with Hamitic tribes. Some 
Bantu tribes submitted to Hamitic influence but others succeeded i in 
resisting the influence of the Hamitic peoples: 

Some of the Bantu tribes were even forcéd to abandon their original 
places in order to escape the influence of the Hamitic peoples. They 
went beyond their own territories to the southern and western areas. 
The Bantu peoples living in East Equatorial Africa spoke different 
languages. The tribes speaking Kinyoro language inhabited the area 
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of present-day Uganda. The Kerundi—speaking peoples occupied the 

territories of Ruanda and Urundi The eastern shore of the Lake Victoria 

and the adjoining east corner of Uganda as well as corner of Kenya 
were occupied by the Bantu by their origin. These eastern Bantu tribes 
living along the coast mixed with Arabs and gave rise to the Swahili 

peoples. !5 

The migration of the Bantu tribes from East Equatorial Africa to 

South Africa took place in three waves.'® The first wave carried them 

to the area between the Rowuma and Zamebzi Rivers. The second 

. wave took them to the territory between Zamebzi and Limpopo Rivers. 

They were able to establish a great and powerful state of Monomotapa. 

This state includes a series of tribes under its control and had a strong 

defence of natural barriers against attacks from outside. The third 

wave took them to South Africa. But these Bantu speaking peoples 

_ opened tens of thousands of mineral workings, whether for gold or 
copper or other minerals in response to manufacturing demand far . 
from across the eastern seas; 

The Bantu tribes migrating westward found themselves in different 
conditions. Some tribes occupied areas of dense forests stretching right 
to the Congo. The tribes inhabiting the entire coast region brought into 
existence a series of state formations which by the end of the fifteenth 
century were united and brought under the sole authority of a chief, 
the 'Great Father' or the 'King of Kongo'. Here the power of the 
Monarch was not hereditory. The king was elected from among a sort 
of aristocracy. Moreover, despite the divine honour and certain rights, 
he enjoyed, the King was not an absolute monarch of the country and 
the assemblies also played important role in the affairs.!? 

The South-west corner of the African continent belonged to the 
Khoi-Khoi and Saan peoples. The Khoi-Khoi were born of the mixture 
of the Saan with the Hamities. The Europeans found them in the South 
African areas by the end of the fifteenth century and they hàd been 
living for many hundreds of years before the appearance of Europeans. 
The Saan peoples were the most ancient inhabitants of these regions. 
Saan came to South Africa from north and the Khoi-Khoi from the 
northeast. Saan tribes were the most backward peoples of Africa. At 
the time of their first encounter with Europeans, they were primitive 
hunters living in forests by hunting. Khoi-Khoi were also backward 
tribes in comparison with the Bantu peoples, but considerable superior 
to the Saan tribes on cultural side.!? 

Among the Bantu tribes in certain regions of Equatorial Africa 
and in some regions of southern Angola, there lived pygmy hunters. 
The colour of some of them is described as very dark and others as 
yellowish brown. The only common feature with all of them is their 
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low stature.” In Madagascar, the population consisted of two tribes 
namely the tribes of Malayan origin that migrated into Madagascar in 
many waves and the Bantu who migrated from the East African coast. 
But the process of mixing between these two elements was so steady 
‘that it is no longer possible to Sinus them in the preseupany 
population of Madagascar.?! 
These are the broad classifications of Aian peoples aad the 
areas they occupied during the fifteenth century. There has of course 
been a great deal of intermixture among them. 


Economic Situation 


Africa was showing healthy progress at all levels before the 
European invasion. In the North and Northeast Africa, Egypt and 
Ethiopia were politically, economically and even culturally well 
advanced. The Persian traveller Nasir-i-Khusraw, who visited Egypt 
between 1046 and 1049 was very much impressed by the general pros- 
perity and security found there and concluded: “I could neither limit 
nor estimate its wealth and noabe have I seen such prosperity as I 
saw here.” 

Egypt prospered frihet dorine the twelfth century. “Whereas in 

1090, under the Fatimids, the annual revenue of all Egyptian provinces 
was evaluated at about 3 million dinars, a century later under Salah-al- 
Din (in 1189) the amount of more than 5 million dinars was attained. 
-Such an increase in revenue made possible the vast building activities 
and foundation of many waqfs that traditionally formed the material 
base for the growth and prosperity of the Muslim intelligentia".2 During 
the reign of the Mamluks, Egypt became the leading Arab country, 
both politically and economically and “enjoyed, at least during the first 
half of this period, a prosperity, stability and continuity of institutions 
shared by few other Muslim lands.”?” Regarding Cairo city, "It was 
indeed a splendid city, and its wealthy inhabitants surrounded them- 
selves with every luxury and with rare and costly work of art”. 
l The image which Europe began to have regarding Ethiopia from - 
the early Crusades onwards was one of a very powerful and wealthy 
state. Dahlak was the only port on the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea 
and there were good relations between the Zaiyad dynasty of Ethiopia 
‘and the rulers of Dahlak. The Zaiyad princes used to receive from the 
ruler of Dahlak gifts consisting of slaves, amber, panther skins of the 
best quality and other objects. It was apparent that the attitude of 
Dahlak was one of deference to the much richer and stronger kingdom 
of the Ziyadids.?5. 

The Maghrib including Ifriqiya or modern Tunisia, Morocco, etc. 
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was for the most part, confined to the Mediterranean coast. “In this 
area a ring of petty principalities, oasis an cities, protected by the 
desert, enjoyed, because of their position upon various trading routes 
towards the Sudan or across North Africa, a prosperity generally quite 
out of proportion to the natural resources”.”” Trans-Saharan trade was 
of major economic importance in the Maghreb and the’ main factor for 
the prosperity of that region. 
The great lords of the western Sudan grew famous outside Africa 
for their stores of gold, their lavish gifts and ceremonial display.?* Ibn 
Khaldum who visited the capital of Mali during the second half of the 
fourteenth century described the economic prosperity of that country. 
“The capital of Mali was extensive place, well watered, cultivated and 
` populated. It had brisk markets with a stopping place for trading caravans 
from Maghrib, Ifrigiya and Egypt.... The theft was regarded as a capital 
crime which was punished by death or enslavement. Trade routes 
across the length and breadth of Mali were safe".?? As a result, trade 
flourished and merchants from other parts of North Africa were 
attracted to settle there. 

The kings of Mali were known for their large stocks of gold. When 
the most powerful king of Mali passed through Cairo on pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the fourteenth century, his equipage included 500 slaves and 
he reported to have taken with him 50,000 ounces of gold, much of 
which-he distributed as alms and presents.? This in turn ruined the 
price of the Egyptian gold based dinar. It disturbed the exchange rate 
of the gold dinar to the silver dirhams by as much as six dirhams i ina 
dinar, a depreciation of about 20 per cent.?! 

Ibn Batuta who toured the western Sudan during the fourteenth 
century also said that Gao was one of the finest towns of Negrolands 
and it was also one of the biggest and best-provisioned towns with 
plenty of rice, milk and fish.? For Young Leo Africanus who also visited 
western Sudan in the early sixteenth century, “Mali was a kingdom of 
rich inhabitants, bounteous wares and abundant supply of millet, meat 
and cotton".? 

The prosperity of Timbuktu, as the seventh century al-Sadi, author ` 
of the Tarikh-al-Sudan, said, “was the ruin of Biru (Walata)..... The 
market had previously been at Biru. Caravans used to come there from 
all points of the horizon. The pick of scholars, pious, and rich men 
from every tribe and country (of Maghrib and Egypt) lived there.... 
Then all those gradually moved to Timbuktu where they were joined 
by different Sanhaja groups”. Awdaghut and Walata, the market 
towns which proceeded Timbuktu, “were land-locked towns.... 
Timbuktu was open to the desert caravans coming from the north but ` 
at the same time had a port of the Niger, a dozen miles away. The 
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growth of Timbuktu as a commercial centre, from the second half of 
the fourteenth century was closely associated with the development of 
the Niger waterway as a trade artery lining Timbuktu with Jenne” 35 

The emperors of other parts of the Sudan were even more wealthy 
and they had a large stock of gold. A sixteenth century emperor of 
Kanem-Bornu was even said to have equipped his cavalry with golden 
bits and his hunting dogs with golden chains.* At that time Nupe was 
also emerging a powerful state, strengthened by natural resources and 
still more by its commercial location. “Among the goods going to south 
or through Nupe were horses. Nupe's resources in iron and silicates 
may also have contributed to the political power and to the economic | 
attractiveness of the state" .?7 | 

In 1154, al-Idrisi described Ghana as “the greatest country in the 
land of the Sudan, the most populous, and having the most extensive 
trade”.*8 At that time its main source of trade was gold from Bambuk, 
the district between the Senegal and the Faleme rivers. But the large 
scale exploitation had reduced the productivity of Bambuk goldfields. 
The demand for gold was increasing in the Maghrib. In the twelfth 
century new goldfields were opened in Bure on the upper Niger. This 
further made Ghana a more powerful and rich state in the western 
Sudan.? According to Ibn Hawgal, “the wealth of Awdaghut and the 
riches of Sijilmasa were all ultimately derived from Ghana whose king, 
was the richest in the world because of his gold”.® 

Kongo should deserve a longer description because it^ was the. 
largest and most powerful state. The Portuguese sources told us a good 
deal about the flourishing kingdom of Kongo which was also a great 
centre of civilisation. In 1484, when mariner Diego Gao arrived at the 
mouth of Congo River, he thought of a kingdom "where great wealth 
was supposed to be so generously divided that there was no poor, 
thieves and misers".*! The farming community was rich. But there is 
no sign that Kongo owned its foundation to any spectacular wealth in 
minerals or other marketable produce of a specialised kind. It was 
above all a quietly prosperous farming community. 

` The main reason for migrants leaving their homelands for East - 

Africa was the attraction of well-watered lands coupled with the prospect - 
of wealth and a comfortable life in a good environment. This has been 
explained by de Gama who sailed into the Indian Ocean in 1497 and 
“stumbed on a civilisation. neither seen nor known before by any 
European. Along the whole sea-board from Quilimane onwards he 
and his crews touched at city after city and were repeatedly astonished 
by their wealth and urban comforts, their tall ships from unknown eastern 
countries and by their commerce in gold and ivory with equally un- 
known African countries which lay behind the coast-long plains". In 
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truth these cities had flourished for some two hundred years before de 
Gama saw them. Even today one may stand among their.ruins and 
remain surprised at the lavish wealth with which they could raise such 
palaces and dwellings.“ 

In East Africa, Kilwa established its importance as the leading 
commercial town during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
town had plenty of gold as no ship passed towards Sofala without first 
coming to this island. Of the Moors, there were some fair and some 
blacks; “they are finely clad in many rich garments of gold and silk and: 
cotton and their women also with much gold.and silver in chains and 
bracelets which they wear on their legs and arms".55 

` People who lived in the lower reaches of the ‘middle Zambezi 
"were wealthy by Central African standards. They were lavishly 
supplied with glass bead necklaces. They used gold, both for their 
bangles, and to mount their conch-shell pendants. They wrapped their 
dead in shrouds of woven cotton or in bark cloth. Their graves were 
richly furnished”. Yao people living in Nyasaland “were economically . 
self-sufficient, making their own bark-cloth, weaving, burning herbs 
for salt and working on iron for the tools they needed” .*” 


Agriculture and Cattle-raising 


The two main economic activities of the African peoples were 
- agriculture and cattle-raising. In some parts of the continent, particularly 
in the northern Africa, people had been for ages settled peasants. They 
lived a “settled existence dependent upon farming or animal husbandry. 
By the birth of Christ, the history of agriculture in the Nile valley was 
already four or five thousand years old. The annual flood of the river, 
by depositing a layer of rich, alluvial soil which remained after the 
flood receded, endowed Egypt with a fertility that could support a 
` dense population to a degree of prosperity that fostered civilisation 
and the development of an advanced state”. Agriculture and the 
keeping of domestic animals were also being practised in the middle 
Nile valley and the highlands of Ethiopia. There were no ecological 
obstacle to animal husbandry and grain cultivation. 
There were both settled and nomadic groups in the central Sudan. 
But the majority of them were semi-nomads changing their residence 
frequently. Depending upon the circumstances, they also practised 
both agriculture and cattle-raising. In the western Sudan, Fulah tribes 
were a large group of nomadic, cattle breeding tribes. But some other 
tribes were agricultural labour. On the whole agriculture in the. 
Sudanic savana was one of the better developed in West Africa, because 
of adequate rainfall.*? The people living between the lower Senegal 
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and thé lower Gambia shared the growth of civilisation in the western 
Sudan to the extent that they developed animal husbandry, considerable 
agricultural skills and a high degree of village society. 
Agriculture in the long run is more rewarding. It can support 
, much larger populations than can hunting and gathering. This is the - 
reason that in West Africa, population explosions forced its inhabitants 
out in search of new lands. *In West Africa the intensive penetration 
of the forest region was probably a by-product of the growth of dense 
food producing population in the savanna".3! In fact the migration taking 
place from the beginning of the Christian era was one of the major 
events in the economic history of Africa. The dispersal was important 
not only because migrants took with them the knowledge of agriculture 
and animal husbandry, but also because it is quite likely that they 
spread the knowledge of iron working. Iron gave superior tools for tilling 
and superior weapons. 

In southern Africa, due to teque migrations of the Bantu 
tribes, agriculture became a secondary occupation, while the cattle 
breeding, as the only steady and reliable basis of subsistence, gained 
exceptional importance. In Monomotapa, the present-day Zimbabwe, 
the situation was somewhat different. After having occupied a vast fertile . 
territory, they developed agriculture and cattle-breeding. The condi- 
tions of economic activities and economic development were different 
in the West and Central Equatorial Africa. There were two distinct 

` areas—an area of dense tropical forests on the north and open savanna 
on the south stretching right to the mouth of the Congo. In the areas of 
tropical forests, great importance was given, besides primitive agriculture 
and hunting, to plant-gathering economy. The open savanna was suitable 
for hoe-culture.* Similarly, in East Africa the development of agricul- 
ture and stock- "breeding took place after the meranen of the Bantu 
tribes. 

The most important hunter-gathering groups of the northern 
central Africa were the Pygmies. Important changes had occurred among 
these peoples. As some of the “more fertile parts of Pygmy territory 
had been gradually infiltrated by food-producing peoples, their economic 
activities had given the food-gathering peoples a new vision of life.... 
Many Pygmies who became aware of the new opportunities presented 
by a food-producing way of life seem to have defected from their own 

. societies and joined the agricultural communities around them. They 
became fully absorbed into the new way of life”. The Khoi-Khoi were 
backward tribes in comparison with the Bantu. But they were familiar 
with the art of making pottery and raising cattle. They wandered with 
their herds from pasture to pasture. 

Cultivation and animal husbandry normally co-exist. But animal 
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manure was seldom used for fertilisers. The shortage of animal manure 
enforced an extensive type of cultivation called shifting cultivation 
where land rather than crops rotate. Initially, it was widely practised 
-” by the African farmers because of the poor quality of soils in the areas 


of central and East Africa and in some parts of West Africa. This. 


involved the use of.the ash of the burnt vegetation for fertiliser. But 
this method requires large tracts of land and there was no shortage of 
that. At a later stage, in West Africa the increasing pressure upon land 


compelled the introduction of more ‘intensive rotational bush fallow . 


method' which was also introduced in some parts of the East Africa 
and the Sudan.” S 

Permanent cultivation was adopted mostly in those areas where 
fertility and water supply provided the opportunity for intensive 


agriculture. These areas were inland delta of the Niger, the flood ` 


plains of the-upper Zambezi, some parts of the East Africa bordering 
Lake Victoria, the highlands of Ethiopia and Kenya. In Egypt, there 
was little or no rainfall outside the northern part of the Delta, but the 
flood waters of the Nile normally provided an almost inexhaustible 


fertility. The rulers of Egypt maintained with varying degree of efficiency . 


the irrigation system in working order.?6 The area under cultivation 
was extended and new crops were introduced. 
"Egypt enjoyed a period of prosperity.... As in all times, the 


wealth of the country depended largely on the Nile regime, and on the ` 


care given to the regulation and distribution of its water. Thanks to the 
efficiency of the Fatimid administration, the dams and canals were 
regularly repaired and improved, and even an occasional low water did 


not greatly damage the general'economic situation”. The underground - 


canals for carrying water over long distances were also extensively 
used. Apart from food crops such as wheat, barley and other vegetables, 
many industrial crops like flax and cotton were also cultivated. 

In East Africa, particularly in the areas near the great lakes, the 
conditions for permanent cultivation were often favourable with well- 
distributed rainfall. Conditions favourable to bananas were found in 
this well-watered areas and bananas were probably their staple rather 
than sorghum. The enrichment of food production was made possible 
by the combination of agriculture and cattle keeping, especially in 
manuring of poor soils. Irrigation facilities were also provided. In the 
Rift Valley on the present-day Kenya-Tanzania border, there are the 
remains dated to some time after the fourteen century of an irrigation 
system that watered an area of more than twenty square kilometers. 
The irrigation canals were stone lined.* Similarly, in the highlands of 
modern Zimbabwe, irrigation and terracing were also practised. 

In Central Africa, permanent cultivation existed especially in the 
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wetter, more fertile.pockets of highlands, river valley and forest margins. 
Where the soil and rainfall. permitted, many of them added Asian 
Bananas to their cycle crops. This increased the total food production 
and helped in stimulating population growth.*? In South Zaire, the 
rainfall would have been adeqaute for cereals such as sorghum and millet 
and where the ground retained its moisture well, bananas could have 
‘been grown. At later stage oil palm was also introduced which provided 
an important item of agricultural wealth. The degree of agricultural de- 
velopment can be seen by taking an example of Sanga area in southern 
Zaire. It is said that farming was not an important activity. “Yet it need 
not be doubted that a society enjoying such a variety of material 
possessions and employing such advanced metal-working techniques 
practised agriculture. Once their hunting, fishing and agricultural 
prosperity was established, the Lualaba communities were able to 
diversify their economy beyond the narrow limits of subsistence”.® 

In the Sudanic savanna, agriculture was better developed due to 
adequate rainfall. Farmers produced some surplus, part of which was 
sold in the local markets, while part was channelled through taxation 
to feed the army and the administration. There seems to have been no 
shortage of land.5! In Mali, the great majority of the inhabitants were 
cultivating millet, sorghum and rice. They were also engaged in cattle 
breeding. The diversity of primary products encouraged local trade 
and broadened the economic basis of the Empire. 

Regarding methods of cultivation, the plough was adopted with 
various breasts in Egypt and Ethiopia. But over large parts of Africa, 
the diseases that prevented pastoral farming also discouraged the use 
. of draught animals. In such areas where plough was not used, the 
implements used for-breaking up the earth were mainly digging sticks 
and hoes. The clearance of virgin lands by burn methods and its pre- 
paration with hoe and digging sticks gave better output per hectare. 
The sickle for harvesting was many centuries older than the plough. 
Threshing was done by the hooves of animal driven round and round a 
circular threshing floor. All these methods are still used without 
much modifications. 


Craft Industry A - 


The rulers of African states were well aware of the economic.and 
political importance of metals such as gold, copper and iron. They took 
maximum interest in the exploitation of these precious metals.® Africa 
was a reservoir of gold and it was extensively used for the manufacture 
of objects of luxury. It was recoverable by the simple process of panning. 
“While to obtain the metal ore is merely a question of hammering the 
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rock into pieces and pounding or grinding it into powder, from which 
the gold is then washed”. Such methods were used in Egypt at the ' 
early stages. 

The main gold-producing areas were Nubia, the West African 
forests, the empire of Monomotapa or modern Zimbabwe and the pro- 
vince of Damot in Ethiopia. When Nubia was under the control of Egypt, 
the main source of gold was Wawat. Nubian gold was also obtained 
during the heyday of Kush. Exploitation of these mines was neglected 
until the rediscovery of such mine by the Arabs. Egypt met most of its 
gold requirements from these mines until their exhaustion.9" In West 
Africa, there were four gold producing areas—those of Bambuk on the 
upper Senegal, of Bureon the upper Niger, of the Lobi in the valley of 
Black Volta and the Akan forests of, modern Ghana and eastern Ivory 
Coast.® 

The exploitation of gold deposit i in Monomotapa. was in response 
to external demand. Alluvial gold was obtained, but mining too was 
practised. More than a thousand prehistoric gold mines have been 
recovered in modern Zimbabwe.9 Ethiopian gold was largely alluvial 
andit was found near Damot. Although gold production was an impor- 
tant activity at that time, it is not possible to estimate the total production 
of gold. But some estimates about West Africa are available which 
show that it had produced as much as 3,500 tons of gold by about 1500. 
That gold had been produced by methods of prospecting; shaft-sinking, 
extraction and refinement that-were technical achievements of their 
own.” 

The most striking feature of the period under review. was the 
development of copper-mining which created a new economic dynamism 
is some areas of Africa. Copper was used for the manufacture of tools, 
weapons and utensils. For shaping the metal, hammering hot and cold 
and casting were practised. In some areas it was being mixed with tin 
to make bronze. Tools and weapons of copper and bronze lasted : 
longer. Copper was produced along the Copperbelt of Katanga and 
Zambia and south of the Limpopo and in the Transvaal. Copper was 
also mined in Cape. Vasco da Gama’s records show: “In this land there 
seemed to us to be much copper, for they wore it on their legs and on 
their arms and in their much curled hair... The people of this land 
greatly prized linen cloth, and they gave us much Dr this copper for as 
many shirts as we cared to give"?! 


The first metal with which most Africa Became familiar. was iron. ' - 


It is of course commonly available near the surface of the earth but it is 
more difficult to prepare and use it. Its high melting point meant that, 
until the invention of the blast furnace in medieval Europe, casting was 
very difficult. But melting of iron both required and made possible the 
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manufacture of new tool. Charcoal was employed in melting in ancient 
times. The earliest type of furnace was the bowl furnace. A more 
advanced type was the shaft furnace, built above ground. At the later 
stage the quality of iron was improved by the invention of cementation. 
It was the Arabs who transmitted the methods of steel-making devise.” 

Sources of iron continued to influence the pattern of development 
in Africa. In the northeast and central Zambia, the people had a plentiful 
supply of iron. The iron was used not only for small razors, needles and 
bracelets; but also for large agricultural arid wood-working implements.” 
The known iron-mining peoples in West Africa were in Central 
Nigeria, Niger and the Benue. Iron seems to have been introduced in 
Angola and northern Namibia, Kenya and Lake Victoria areas. But - 
on the whole the supply of iron implements was never adequate in the 
sub-Saharan Africa and cultivators were more Bey to use wooden 
digging sticks than an iron hoe." 

Pottery was widely practised in Africa. It was certainly the work 
of those who were able to live mainly by pastoralism on land that was 
marginally suited to agriculture. This was particularly in the case of 
East African region.” Pots were used for transporting commodities in 
trade but they were also used for domestic purposes. In northern Africa, 
initially pots were imported to pick up minerals. Later, pottery did 
become an important industry producing jars, lamps alongwith big 
pots. They were usually uncoloured. But wealthier people preferred 
the imported articles. An important advance in pottery was glazing. In 
Egypt, where raw material in the form of soda, lime and sand was 
available, the glazing of pots was important. In the sub-Saharan Africa, 
there is evidence of the manufacture of glass.” 

Manufacturing was greatly associated with the processing of food 
and drink. Meat was‘of course not an important part of the diet of most 
people and only rich people could eat it. But in good times, average 
people also ate it. In North Africa, particularly Egypt, wine was pro- 
duced mostly on royal and private estates for the consumption of kings 
- and nobles. The common drink was beer made by fermenting wheat 
and barley loaves. This practice continued until the Arab conquest. 
For Muslims fermented liquor.was forbidden. After that coffee was the 
most popular beverage for them. In other parts of Africa, palm wine 
and beer were made in West and banana wine in East. A beverage pro- 
duced from millet and.maize was also common.” 

In Egypt, the manufacturer of textile was the most important 
industry producing a wide range of fabrics. Damietta was known for 
the production of high grade linen, cotton and silk. The manufacturer 
of textile Was not only confined to Egypt in the northern Africa. In 
Morocco, according to Ibn Khaldun, there were four thousand hand- 
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looms.’® Moreover, some areas in the Maghrib, were producing silk. 
. In sub-Saharan Africa, cotton weaving was carried on extensively. 
Niger and Volta basin were important areas for the weaving and dyeing 
of linen and cotton fabrics. “Weaving was widespread, although long 
garments were reserved for the chiefs.... A weaver made for Naaba 
' Wubri a costume consisting of a loose shirt, trousers and a cap. The craft 
of dyeing, a Songhay speciality, was as old as weaving and complemen- 
tary to it”.”? In the fourteenth century, “local weaving was sufficiently 
well developed for the inhabitants of Kanem to use strips of cotton as 
a measure of value in their commercial activities”. In Zambezi- 
Limpopo area cloth was woven from the locally produced cotton. 
Cloth for local consumption was also made at Kilwa and Sofala.®! 
Regarding the organisation of industries, most industrial production 
was carried on by craftmen in workshops run by families or partner- 
ship. They employed slaves as well as wage labourers. Under partnership 
arrangements, they shared equally in profit and loss “but if one partner 
contributed no capital, then he was virtually a wage labourer, since he 
had to put in twice as much as the other partner, though the profit was ` 
- still equally divided". 

In Egypt, a large number of industries flourished. The lower 
Delta region had a textile industry with manufacturing centres in 
Damietta, Tinnis and Dabiq, producing cotton, linen and silk cloth of | 
various kinds. Glass and crystal were manufactured in Alexandria. 
Among other industries, those most important were pottery, metal- - 
working and paper-making.® The bigger enterprises such as paper- _ 
making, sugar refineries, textile workshops and glass factories were . 
owned by the state or by individual enterpreneurs or by partnerships. 
These enterprises involved relatively large investments and employed , 
a dozen or more workers.** Guilds of same professions also emerged 
but they were controlled by the agency. "The small craftsmen were 
' loosely organised into guilds, voluntary organisations for mutual help 
and defence, headed by a warden nominated by the state and responsible . 
to it for the organisation and prices of his respective guild. The warden 
" was thus an assistant to the state controller of markets.”® 

In West Africa, crafts were practised by the full time specialist 
artisans. In other parts of sub-Saharan Africa the practice of a craft 
was usually a sparetime or seasonal occupation of individuals or 
families. Pottery was largely a female craft. Skills were passed on from 
father to son for most of the crafts and from mother to daughter for 
pottery.™ In spite of all this, the productivity of crafts remained limited 
owing to the predominance of hand work. 

The existence of markets is an obvious indication of commercial 
activity which is an eae part of economic activity. It helped to 
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enrich the towns and to bring a comfortable standard of living to the 
people living in the cóuntryside.?" Initially, a good deal of business was 
carried on at annual fairs. There were regular places and times of 
workship and fixed festivals which provided customers to traders. But 
at a later stage, markets, both wholesale and retail varying in signi- 
ficance, became more important. Vendors were mostly classified 
according to the products they sold. These markets had their customs 
and regulation regarding fixation of prices, settlement of disputes and 
quality of the products offered for sale.® Craft associations of vendors 
or local merchants had to play an important role in running the markets. 

The urban markets opened daily. There were big markets or port 
of trade where the products of different regions were exchanged. The 
market tended to be situated on the border between different geo- 
graphical zones and on inter-regional trade routes in order to provide 
travelling merchants with food and shelter as well as facilities for - 
exchange.9? 

Besides regular markets, a good deal of business in Egypt and 
coastal areas of East Africa was carried on at annual fairs. But in sub- 
Saharan Africa in general and West Africa and East Africa in particular, 
there were regular markets of both wholesale and retail trade. For 
example, “The Hausa drew a distinction between the markets or local 
trade, called 'ciniki' which involved the products of agriculture and 
small-scale crafts and was conducted chiefly by the producers themselves, 
and ‘fatauci’ or wholesale trade. This was in hands of professional 
merchants... who were engaged in long-distance commerce. Midway 
between the two were the ‘yan koli’ who went from one market to 
another buying and selling cheap- goods.... Within these general 
categories, there were other specialists, such as meat and grain dealers" .9 

In Hausa there were also brokers engaged in speculation activities. 
“A special function in all Hausa markets was that of the broker (dillali) . 
who knew the prices prevailing in each market in the region, could 
predict the fluctuations of supply, demand and prices, and engaged in 
speculation on the basis of that knowledge. He was paid a percentage 
on the salé price for his service... Another feature of the Hausa 
commercial system was the role of women, whether married or single, 
who ran food shops near the markets or sold cotton cloth"?! 


Trade ü 


Trade within Africa and between Africa and the world contributed 
much to the general prosperity of.some parts of the continent. It 
helped not only in the accumulation of wealth but also to sustain self- 
sufficiency. In ancient times, Egypt was economically more advanced ` 
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and her goods were in great demand within Africa as well as the outside 
world. She exported both manufactured in the form of textiles, glass, 
etc. and primary products such as agricultural produce, dried fruit and 
cattle. Her main items of imports were—timber for shipbuilding, 
the construction of temples and houses, gold, silver, copper, spices 
and certain precious stones.?? Trade was conducted in the eastern 
Mediterranean, western Mediterranean, the Middle East and Arabia. 
Some trade was also conducted with Nubia. The main Egyptian imports 
from Nubia were gold, semi-precious stones, timber, cattle and wild 
animals. But due to transport difficulties, very small quantities of 
heavier goods could be transported.” 

At a later stage with determined efforts to have a bigger share of 
the trade, Egypt assumed greater importance and the route to India _ 
shifted from Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Christian and Musline - 
foreign merchants took up residence in Egypt, each group assigned a 
place where it could carry on its business and reside. "While Alexandria 
was the centre for the Mediterranean trade, it was Cario that predomi- 
nated in the trade with the Near, Middle and Far East”.™ From East, 
Egypt imported spices and drugs, precious stones, pearls; ivory, raw 
woods and cotton. Payment was made in native products such as textiles, 
alum and paper. Trade was also carried on with Nubia which imported 
wine, mass-producted pots, luxury goods of bronze, ivory and textiles. 
The main items of Nubian exports were cattle and slaves. Slaves were 
in great demand for use as labourers, domestic servants and soldiers. 

During the fifteenth century, Egyptian trade of course was over- 
taken by a series of disturbances. "Short of bullion for coinage, the 
Mamluk sultans resorted to currency depreciation, and in their desire 
to maintain their revenues for defence, they extended their monopoly 
control from alum to'sugar, then to pepper. Restriction on private 
trade led to the departure of the Karimi merchants and their capital 
and to confliet with European governments”.®-The Sultans’ attempt 
to extort higher prices for some products from the eastern parts forced ' 
the Portuguese to search for an alternative.route to the east. This opening 
of the route to east via the Cape had an adverse effect on Egyptian 
trade with India and the Far East countries. 

It is-said that the existence of the Sahara had restricted the trade 
between the sub-Saharan Africa and the Mediterranean world. “In 
actual fact, the Sahara, even when it became a desert, has never acted 
as a barrier. In the first place, the Sahara was not inhabited. It was the 
home of nomads, who maintained very close relations with the sedentary 
peoples to the north and south. There is no doubt that between 1100 
and 1500 the Sahara served as a privileged thoroughfare and this can 
be said to have been the golden age of trans-Saharan trade".?9 The 
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trade of this area was very ancient and of course carried out under the 
conditions of great hardship. But trade expanded rapidly after the 
introduction of camel. 

The great empires of Ghana, Mali and Songhai were both a con- ` 
sequence of and an impetus to the trade. These empires helped the 
maximum in expansion of trade between north and south of the Sahara. 
The main northward-bound goods were gold, slaves, cotton cloth, 
pepper, ivory, hides and skins and leather goods. The southward- 
bound goods were copper, garments, woollen clothes, turbans, aprons, 
all kinds of beads of glass, stones, varieties of spices and perfumes, as 
well as manufactured iron tools. Their slaves and agents went in caravans 
of seventy to a hundred camels, all loaded.” 

Some of the Saharan trade routes were very important at that 
time. The starting point was from the "trading towns of the Maghrib 
on or near the Mediterranean coast (for example, Fez, Tlemcen), passed 
' through towns on the northern edges of the desert (such as Sijilmasa, 

Ghadames and Zawila in Fezzan) and the southern edges (such as 
Walata and Agades), where the camel caravans were assembled and 
disbanded at start and finish, and through desert oases (such as those 
of Toust and Kufra), where refreshment was available, and ended at 
the various trading towns of the western Sudan".?$^Walata became an 
important trading town at the beginning of the thirteenth century. But 
Timbuktu had an advantage denied to Walata. Timbuktu was very 
near the Niger and trade by river was carried on regularly. 

The most important item of West African export was gold which 
dominated the trade of the western Sahara. Slave trade dominated the 
Eastern and Central Sahara. The West African exports including gold 
made their way from the northern Sahara termini along the edge of the 
Tell across the Libyan desert via Awjila to Egypt. Initially, some of the 
Egyptian merchants tried to liave trade with western Sudan but there 
was little success. It was during the fifteenth century when the King of 
Mali visited Cairo on his way to Mecca, that Egyptians were attracted 
by West African gold and in exchange they exported textiles. "Such 
was the extent of, principally, the gold and fabric exchange, that in the 
14th century caravans with up to 12,000 camels are reported to have 
traveiled between Egypt and Mali”.” The Mali's gold trade was of: 
course very important during this period, but it would be hazardous to 
put forward estimates of the quantity of gold exported. 

; The nomads, master of the desert, also profited from the trans- 
Saharan trade. The Caravans brought them grain and cloth in exchange 
for meat, salt and water. “The nomads and the sedentary peoples thus 
complemented each other. In the immensity of the Sahara, caravans 
needed guides and these were provided by the nomads, who knew the 
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- -crossing routes and were paid a golden price. The crossing of the Sahara 
had to be prepared in minute detail, the camels were fattened up during 
long weeks” .1® 

In the “Great Desert”, there were other products whieh were 
traded over limited distances. Such trading centres were not participants 
in international trade. In such centres, the interchange of products was 
in foodstuff—trice, cattle, sheep, dried fish etc. Some of the trading | 
towns in this region were importer of food items because they were not 
able to meet their local food requirements. “Trading towns in the western 
. Sudan, like Timbuktu and Walata, were substantial food importers. 
- Jenne, on the other hand, at the south-eastern end of the fertile and 
densely populated inner delta of the Niger, exported agricultural 
- produce.”!0! 

The countries of the Lake Chad bist also had very active rela- 
tions with the Maghrib, Libya and Egypt. This region included large 
kingdom of Kanem-Bornu, whereas the rich Hausa cities conducted a - 
flourishing trade between Lake Chad and the Niger. The major exporters 
were leather, slaves and elephant tusks. The Hausa were the active 
initiators of trade in the Central Sudan where they acted as middlemen 
between the savannah and the forest. They also took part in long- 
distance trade in these regions. ! 

In Central Africa, trade and urbanisation were much less developed. 
This was due to the spareness of the population and the long distance 
between communities. Most of the trade of thisarea was indirect rather 
than direct, seasonal without full time merchants. But it expanded when 
it became linked to overseas trade at later stage. The kingdom of 
Kongo was really dependent upon trade. Trade was amien on in salt, 
iron, copper, textile, pottery. 1% 

i The Portuguese interest in Kongo, and in the neighbouring 
territories of Central Africa, was primarily commercial. -Before the’ 
Portuguese reached Central Africa, their early trade in West Africa 
had been of two kinds. “Their skills in cabotage trade had enabled 
them to carry bulk goods such as cloth, beads, iron, slaves and food 
efficiently from one part of the coast to another. Their profits were 
then converted into gold, ivory and pepper for remittance to Lisbon. 
. This cabotage trade, however, could make little contribution to Kongo... 
_ A second form of Portuguese trade therefore became more important. 

This was the carrying to Africa of Mediterranean manufactures, 
especially North African textiles. In West Africa this trade enabled the 
Portuguese to cut into existing markets accustomed to trans-Saharan 
trade. No such long-distance trade had existed previously in Kongo, 
but European goods nevertheless gave Portuguese as effective and 
original entree there." They bought cloth, ivory dyewood and 
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copper from Kongo for their products like cloaks of wool, cotton and 
even silk. The Portuguese also made their way to Senegal and Gambia 
to purchase gold, slaves and ivory and sold cloth, metal utensils and tins. 
i The development of the trade route from the Gulf of Aden to the 
Horn of Africa from the tenth century is one of the most significant 
factors in the history of all peoples of the area. These routes helped to 
bring all kinds of interaction between different peoples. !% By the middle. 
of thirteenth century, the Zeila route was also usẹd for trade purposes. 
The chief exports from the Horn of Africa were ivory which was prized 
in India and China, and gold, a large part of which came from the ` 
empire of Monomopata. Other exports included slaves, wood, hides 
and primary products. Important imports were cloth, glassware, 
perfume, beads and pottery. These imports were from Egypt, Arabia, 
India and China.!96 j 

The eastern Coast of Africa looks out over the Indian Ocean 
which is comparatively easily navigated. The main motive for voyages 
to East Africa was trade and the chief items of commerce were its 
natural products. In the fourteenth century the trade was at its height, 
Ivory was the most important export. This product was much in demand - 
in China, as well as India. Gold was another item for export. Mined in 
what is now Rhodesia, it was brought to ports which grew up to the 
north. Timber, cut from the mangrove forests found from the Lamu 
region and especially in the delta of the Rufiji river was always an impor- 
tant item of export. Slaves were exported from the north, but there is 
little evidence of their having been shipped from the southern part. In . 
addition, iron is also mentioned as an export both what is now ane 
Kenya and the Mozambique coast.10? 

The main items of imports were cloth, especially of the finer and 
: coloured, glass beads, silk, pottery, porcelain, glassware. Most of the 
goods came from India, though much of it would have been trans-shipped 
in Persian Gulf and Oman.!? Ibn Batuta who visited East Africa 
described Mogadishu as a major trading centre and related that “it was , 
customary for each merchant who arrived to choose from among the 
citizens a confidential agent to manage his affairs”.!° Mogadishu 
exported cloth to Egypt wliereas other textiles were imported from 
Egypt and Jerusalem. But other towns of East Africa did not nave rela- 
tions with these countries. : 

Al-Idrisi tells us some of. the other towns of the coast and the | 
island naming Merca, Brava, Malindi, Mombassa, and Pangani. He . 
mentioned Kilwa as Butahna. It was an important trading centre at 
that time. It imported ceramics, pottery, Chinese porcelain and glass 
beads. Arab sources also refer to Sofala as trading centre from where 
. gold was exported. On the whole, trade of East African towns was 
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profitable and was the basis of their wealth. Trade contacts were with 
Arabs, Persians and Indians. Despite the vast quantities of goods of 
Chinese origin, the Chinese did not have a direct part in trade with 
Africa until the early fifteenth century.!'? But the arrival of Portuguese 
on East Africa at the end of the fifteenth century had a catastrophic 
effect on the coast towns. They were destroyed at various times for failing 
to pay tributes.!!! 

Trade between the interior and the coast was diy very important 
during the fourteenth century. The traders were going up the Zambezi, 
purchasing gold with silk and cotton cloth, carpets and glassware, 
mostly for the use of wealthy people. Trade between different points 
in the interior was also very ancient. But this type of trade was on a 
small scale and confined to the region between Zambezi and Limpopo. 
The important items of internal trade were salt, copper and gold. Salt 
was the basis of trade at Ingombe Lede, near the Zambezi. It had large 
salt deposits. The area between the Zambezi and Limpopo was an 
importér of luxury goods of both local and overseas origin.!!? 


Slave Trade 


Before the European invasion, slave trade was on a small scale. 
“The export of slave from Africa in pre-European times was generally : 
incidental to the main currents of commerce”.!!3 The known records 
on East Africa clearly show that slave trade was a minor aspect. Even 
the Arab writers of this period have not mentioned slave trade at all. 
Thus there is little evidence of an extensive emigration of slaves from 
East Africa between the tenth and the seventeenth centuries. Slaves 
were needed only for household work because there were no planta- 
tions in East Africa which could absorb large quantities of labour. The 
demand for slaves as such could not be enormous. !!4 

Similarly, the number of Africans forcibly transported from the 
western Sudan to Fez and Cairo remained small. The trans-Saharan 
demand was never great because there was no plantations to be tilled 
and few mines to be exploited.!!5 Though the Portuguese might be taking 
home a good number of slaves every year, they were only supplement- 
ing the supply of domestic labour. But the use of slave and slave labour 
familiar in the medieval Europe and as in Africa, "became an altogether 
different matter once the Americas were discovered... Within a few 
years of Columbus' first voyage in 1492, the Spanish were taking West 
African slaves across the Atlantic".116 

Within África, slaves were used mostly for household or military 
services, for the accumulation of food, for gift and as a means of 
exchange. For example, when the new Emperor of Senghay inherited 

from his predecessor a large number of slaves, their slavery consisted 
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in the obligation to provide certain goods and services. For example, 
blacksmith had to provide spears, fisherman had to deliver fish, cattle 
breeder had to bring in cattle and others had to perform household 
duties.!17 s l 
Moreover, slavery was usually for a specific period of time and it 
- was possible to earn freedom by good behaviour.. “The owner was 
responsible for máintenance and protection. In return, the slave per- 
. formed an allotted amount of work without pay. However, in his free 
time, he could acquire moveable property with which to buy his freedom 
and re-enter society as a member in good standing".1!? It shows that 
slaves were.not without rights or hope of emancipation. They might be 
sold, given away and accepted as gift. But their conditions were different 
from that of slaves in the Americas. 

In some areas, they were the integral part of their community. 
*Household slaves lived with their masters, often as members of the 
family...They could marry their master's daughter. They could become 
traders, leading men in peace or war, governors and sometimes were 
kings. A slave who knows how to serve, ran the old Asanti proverb, 
succeeds his master's property" .!? The Mameluks, powerful Sultans, 
were originally slaves, as the name ‘owned’ signifies. Their influence 
and status in the country had grown to an enormous extent. This lasted 
for about two hundred years. Similarly, Kait Bey who ascended the 
throne in 1468 was originally a slave. He had risen in the army under 
successive sultans to a position of Commander-in-Chief.'?? 

"There was no particular ‘class’ of slaves. Slaves were people who 
had been outlawed for criminal acts, people who had lost protection of 
‘their kinsfolk or become irredeemably indebted to others. Since slaves 
were not readily available, the kings began at an early stage to seek 
captives from outside. Border raids became a regular feature of kings 
and may have led to territorial expansion. 2! The custom of child-stealing 
was also widespread, particularly in Sudan where no stigma attached 
to it: : 
Itis a fact that a large proportion of slaves remained within Africa 
in.general and the Sudan in particular where they were employed 
: moslty in agricultural production and therefore the internal slave trade 
was not as damaging economically as the Atlantic trade which entailed 
a total loss of productive labour.!? In fact slave trade assumes greater 
importance in the economy of Songhay. “Royal farms were spread all 
over the empire from Dendi in the east to the Sahel, west of the Niger 
bend, with a heavier concentration in the lacustrine region, south of 
. Timbuktu. Slaves under the supervision of a headman, who himself 
was a slave, produced large quantities of grain, mainly rice, for the 
royal granaries".!? 
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- The sale of African slaves to Europeans was.not much different 
from the sale of slaves to Africans. The only difference was that the 
slaves were sold for transport overseas instead of transport overland. 
And had the European demand remained at the minor level of interest 
where it stood before the American discoveries and enterprises, the 
slave trade with West Africa could never have exercised any major 
influence on the course of events. 124 


State Revenue 


The most important sources of revenue of the state were land and 
trade. The proceeds of agriculture supplemented by the income from 


the trade were used to support an efficient administration. During the . - 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuriés, the receipts from lànd were the 
main source of revenue in Egypt. The Sultans were interested to have 
maximum land concentration in their own hands and such lands were 
distributed to others to get rent. The amount per acre differed according 
to its productivity and was paid directly to the landlords or to the state. 


In 1370, the rate of rent was 40 dirhams per acre on the best land and . 


30 dirhams per acre on land exhausted by wheat crops. 5 
But land was divided into different categories. Some land was 


kept as rent-free. In course of time free land increased much rapidly - 


and consequently the state revenue diminished. Moreover, landlords 


also found ways to cheat the treasury. “Egyptian agriculture in the . 


course of the fifteenth century ceased to-be the chief source of state 
income, as it had been before, and it was perhaps for this reason that 
Sultan Barsbay and his successors turned their attention to trade hoping 


to improve their desperate financial situation through monopolisa- 


tion". The Sultans also followed other measures, such as taxes on 
merchants and craftsmen and currency adjustments to compensate the 
loss in land revenues. - 

‘After agriculture, foreign trade represented the main source of 
revenue of Egypt. “Customs duties on eastern goods were levied upon 
the arrival of a ship in a Red Sea port, and then again in Alexandria or 
Damietta, before the re-export”. In addition to this, there were interior 
customs houses along the overland road on the Nile. The calculation 
of customs duty, as well as other taxes, was done not only advalorem 
but also according to the religion of the merchants. Sometimes the 


duties for goods imported by Christian ships reached thirty per cent of . 


the value, whereas the Muslim merchants had to pay only ten per cent 

for the same".!? But the Muslim merchants had to pay other taxes in 

order to put him fiscally on the same level as his Christian counterparts. 
The Sultans also followed other measures to increase revenue of 
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the state. The most important was the proclamation of a state 
. monopoly on sugar in 1423. The sultan confiscated all private sugar 
plantations and closed sugar refineries. The idea was to force fhe con- 
sumers to buy from the state at highly inflated prices. At a later stage 
the Sultan also declared a state monopoly in the trade of food and 
spices including pepper. He purchased all the stocks available at that 
in Egypt at cheaper rates and tried to sell them at higher prices.” A 
load of pepper bought i in Carro for 50 dinars was resold in Alexandria - 
for130dinars".28 ' 
The Sultan also forbade the circulation of European gold'coins in 
Egypt and issued his own dinars which were of ‘dubious value’. Later 

he “readmitted foreign currency, thus gaining great profits to the detri- . 
mient of both Egyptian and European merchants".!? He also changed - 
the gold and silver exchange rate. The net result of all these measures 
was of course Bie steep rise in php of food as well as manufactured 
goods. 

Another source of income of the Sultans was the rent from shops 
' owned by them. “In Cairo there were over 20,000 shops owned by the 
Caliph, who let them to shop-keepers for a rent of two to ten dinars a 
month. Similarly most of the brick houses in the, capital belonged to 
him, and rents were collected every month”. The income from 
taxes, rents, and custom duties,:as well as from direct participation in 
trade enabled the state to having strong economic and financial base. 
The Sultans also used the revenue helping the people during famines 
or other calamities. 

In Ethiopia, land and revenue were closely related. In theory all 
land was vested in the crown and private occupation was temporary 
and conditional. “What chiefly makes the King great is that he is lord 
in solidum of all lands that there are in his kingdom, so that he can take 
and give them when and to whom he sees fit. Private persons great and 
‘small, have nothing except by the King's gift".!?! But in practice private 
land owernship was also common. The recipient of the land had to pay 
tax, tithe and other required services to the emperor. The emperors 
also raised revenues in two other ways. "First, they imposed what 
. amounted to import and export taxes on each of the items of trade. 
Secondly, they soon began to participate and invest directly in long- 
distance trade by sending out well-supplied caravans, led by their own 
. commerical agents” .132 

‘Al-Bakri wrote in the eleventh century about the system of revenue 
collection that made’ it possible to improve economic and financial 
position of Ghana. The kings imposed two types of taxes—one on pro- 
duction and other on imports and exports. “All pieces of gold that are - 
found in this empire belong to the king of Ghana, but he leaves to the , 
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people the gold-dust that everyone knows. Without this precaution 


gold would become so plentiful that it would practically lose its 
value”.133 He also monopolised the worthwhile pieces so as to control 
the market. 

- Regarding imports and exports, the kings applied a regular scale 
of duties in order to ensure that these could be collected at every market. 
*He took through his agents a certain weight of gold or its equivalent 
value as import duty on every donkey-load of salt that goes out. A load 
of copper coming from the north had to pay a duty of five mitcals (one- 
eighth of an ounce of gold) while every load of merchandise had to pay 
as much as ten mitcals”."34 `- 

The kings of Songhay had reliable and permanent resources, 
levied in all parts of the empire and managed by a large number of 
administrative staff. The revenue came from a variety of sources. 
“There were revenues from the sovereign’s personal property, the 
Zakat or tithe collected for the poor, taxes in kind levied on harvests, 
herds and fishing, taxes and customs duties on commercial activity, 
special levies on the merchants of the large towns and, above all, the 


spoils of almost annual war”.!5 A large proportion of this revenue of — 
course was spent on the upkeep of the court and the army, but the: 


kings also helped the poor of their empires. The kings of Mali also 


collected taxes on the sale of crops and livestock and imposed duties 


on all imports and exports. 

The main administrative function of the king of Kongo and his 
staff was the collection of taxes at three different levels. The village 
chief, the lowest level, received tributes from his people. The provincial 


governors received tributes from his chiefs and finally, at the top, the : 


king received tributes from the governors. But at the same time those 
who paid tributes could also expect return benefits. “On material 
plane, each tax-collector, chief, or governor would expect to reward 
those who paid him, with counter-gifts. At the royal court a governor 
, who faithfully paid his taxes in regional produce such as forest palm, 
` coastal salt or cattle hides might expect to be rewarded with beer or 
clothing or perhaps dried fish and roast venison. Only a part of the 
goods paid in tributes were consumed by the court, the remainder 
being used to reward loyal subjects”. At the same time failure to pay 
tributes by the governor could have drastic effects. He could lose his 
job and become an ordinary man. 

In the eastern part of Africa, the main source of revenue was trade 
rather than production. The important areas in East Africa produced 


little or nothing for sale. But the kings of such areas had monopolistic” 


' position and they controlled all the important points for purchase or 
trans-shipment. The most important points or "city empires" were 
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Kilwa in south and Mombasa and Pemba in north. "Knowing their. 
harbours to be vital for the ships of India and Arabia, and their markets 

not much less important for the producers of inland country, their 

kings and their merchant counsellors erected a mercantile system ` 
whose...efficiency can be gauged by the relatively high standard of ` 
living those cities gradually achieved” .!?7 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, the king of Mombasa 
imposed on all merchants who used his harbour an import duty. *For 
each thousand lengths of cotton stuff imported into Mombasa, he 
.extracted a mitcal of gold and then they divide the thousand lenghts of 
cotton into two halves, of those the king takes one half while the other 
remains with the merchant” .!8 The price of gold in Mombasa was low 
as compared to the prices prevailing in India and elsewhere. 

The rate of import duty in Kilwas was very high. "Any merchant 
-who wants to trade in the city has to pay an import duty of one mitcal 
of gold for every five thousand hundred lengths of imported cotton, no 
matter what the quality. The king of Kilwa then takes two-thirds of 
the imported merchandise, while the third which remains with the 
merchant...is again valued, and pays another duty of thirty mitcals for 
every thousand mitcals in value... Similarly he has.to pay while going 
out of the area.'39 Heavy duties were also applied to export of ivory. - 


. Conclusion d 

The above analysis clearly shows that Africa was undoubtedly a 
prosperous and wealthy continent before.the European invasion. 
Some of the states were politically, economically and even socially well 
advanced. The African kings knew well that the prosperity and fame 
of their kingdoms were due to the production of precious metals such 
as gold, copper and iron. "It was certainly:not by chance that the 
greatest ruler in the Sudan was known as 'Kaya Maghan', the king of 
gold; to the south, his counterpart for the countries rich in gold, copper 
and iron, was called Mwene Mutapa, lord of metals".!4 They recognised 
the importance of.minerals and had full control over the production of 
gold. They also controlled strictly the production.of other precious 
metals. MENU 

Agriculture also provided one of the main economic bases of 
African states. Although gold, copper and iron were the most impor- 
tant minerals for trade, even for the Kaya Maghan, the Mansa and the 
Mwene Mutapa, the foundation of the economy was agriculture.!*! 
Mojority of the population was engaged in agriculture and livestock 
activities. And agriculture was much advanced technologically. "Soil 
enrichment, crop rotation and irrigation received much attention during ` 
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this period. The underground canals for carrying water over long distance 
and current-driven or animal power wheel for lifting water from rivers, 
canals and wells were extensively used.!? The system of cultivation, 
working the earth with hoes after clearing it with fire and rotation of 
fallow land, is still used today with rare modification. !® 

Various crafts such as iron-working, glass-making, weaving, tan- 
ning, leather work and dyeing were practised in Africa in generaland the 
Sudanese belt, Egypt and Maghrib in particular. Craft guilds were well 
organised. The metal-working had reached a high level. Production 
was undertaken both at individual and as well as at partnership levels. 
Crafts were practised by the full time specialist artisans. There were 

regular markets of both wholesale and retail trade. Professional 
merchants were engaged in the commerce. Brokers were involved in 
speculation activities. 

During this period, Africa also became a crossroad of international 
trade, exercising an extra-ordinary attraction on the rest of the world. . 
The important cities like Mombasa, Kilwa and Pemba put Africa into 
_, direct contact with the East and the Far East. European goods passed 
through northern Africa in exchange for precious metals. Trade also 
brought new plants from Asia and the most important was the cotton . 
which was-introduced into the. Sudan by the Arabs before the ten 
century.!^ ' 

Inter-regional relations were equally. developed. A large number 
of caravans consisting of as many as between 6,000 and 12,000 camels 
crossed the Sáhara from north to south carrying goods of all kinds. 
Between the Savanas of the Sudan and the forests regions, there 
` existed a busy traffic almost unknown to the world.!^5 The towns also ` 
maintained cultural relations with one another through pilgrimage. 

Slaves also played an important role both in the economy and in 
the exercising of power. This happened particularly in Central Sudan. 
In Hausa cities, there were crown slaves. “Slaves of the crown were ' 
chosen from among servants and most devoted associates of the king. 
Young slaves whose parents had been captured, sold or even killed in 
a fight were usually brought up at the court with the princes of the 
country growing up in the Sultan's shadow. They came to recognize 
only him as ‘father’. They. were neither sold or maltreated, and they 
filled important posts in the country's military and civil services” 46 
But unfortunately, the use of slaves and slave labour in Africa as well 
as in Europe became altogether different once the Americas were dis- 
covered.” And had the European demand remained at the minor level 
of interest where it stood before the Americas were discovered...the 
slave trade with West Africa could never have exercised any major 
` influence on the course of events”.}47 
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Thus, there were many kingdonis and empires in Africa and Asia l 


particularly China which were well developed. “The European adven- 
ture which began in the fifteenth century could have been undertaken 
-either by Africa or China, especially the latter, where the compass and 
gunpowder had been discovered long before. Did not.a Mali emperor 
try to discover where the Atlantic Ocean, the ‘surrounding sèa’, 
ended? But the wheel of history had spun, and pointed to Europe. For 
nearly five centuries western Europe, that leading edge of the Asian 
land mass, was to be preponderant” .148 
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Creation and Presentation of we 
- Traditional African Dances . 
A Review of Basic Ghanaian surges 


= F. Nii-Yartey - - 
Africa has undergone tremendous changes since European and other | 
foreigners first set foot on her soil several hundred years ago. It is ` 
commonly known that these changes have in many ways affected not 
only the political and economic lives of the people but quite significantly 
the cultural and artistic traditions, and indeed the very fundamental. 
values of many African peoples. ' 


The subsequent emergence of modern facilities such as aeroplanes, "x 


. telephones, television and video, etc. for instance, have helped to 
accelerate the pace of interaction and ‘development’ within the African . 
. continent as well as helping to pave the, way, in no small measure, for: 
the development of those foreign countries. 
This interaction again, has provided other avenués of artistic . 
and, cultural expréssion as well as economié political diversion in addi- l 


` tion to the needs and Paciiies provides by the indigenous African ^ 


circumstances. 
` In the light of the above, many people—A fricans as well as non- 


Africans, hold different views on how the African should project his - 


! artistic and cultural i image, among other things, to the outside world. 
.One school of thought maintains that the presence of foreign influence - 
- -in African traditions is a healthy evidence of the African’s ability to- 
respond to his changing world, therefore, the influence must be totally 
|” reflected in his artistic and other cultural manifestations. Another . 

`. School of thought insists that the African must remain ‘African’ and : 
| therefore; must discard all that is alien to his culture. . 
: One area of traditional African culture that finds itself in this con- 


troversy and current of change is.African Dance. This paper therefore, ' 


attempts to shed some light on some of the attitudes and values Africans ` 

' share and cherish in their dances with the hope that these revelations 
-may guide us in our seatch for a better way of projecting this image. 

. It is common knowledge that traditional Arts form an integral. 
part of everyday life of the African. He sings, dances and dramatises ` 

his joys and sorrows; he expresses his inner feelings in sculpture, 
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costumes of different colours and styles and in many other symbolisms. 


Throughout this paper therefore, references to the dances and other - 


forms of cultural expression will be made interchangeably. 

It is not an uncommon practice to see individuals coming together 
to dance either in an organised form, such as at a funeral in the com- 
munity. It is perhaps the individuals, and in some cases, a smalí group 
of people who are the creators of art forms. Their creations are only 
accepted by the society if they justify their existence by conforming to 
the accepted norms of the society in which they live and the patronage 
of the people. i 

Such groups, when formed, come together where and when it is 
convenient to its members to ensure proper practice of the movements 
and the songs, etc. Apart from the artistic satisfaction derived, some- 


times these groups are also formed to satisfy social needs such as group © 


support and participation in activities concerning the individual 
members. For instance an outdooring of a new baby in a member’s 

family and most importantly a funeral involving a member of the 

group. In Ghana funerals are considered an important phase in the life 

. cycle, because of the belief that the soul of the departed member of the 
tribe is going on a journey to- the ancestral world and therefore must be 
sent off properly. 

f The life span of such groups, other than the one’s controlled by 
the State, lasts so long as the members of the society continue to enjoy 
and accept their performances. The organised form of dance is for 
instance represented by dances like the Akan fontomfrom and kete and 
the like. Fontomfrom and Kete are essentially Ashanti royal music and 
dance forms in which a lot of gestures of significance are expressed by 
the dancers. Fontomfrom is usually played to open all important and 
formal occasions while Kete serves as a closing music and dance form 
on such occasions. Kple—a religious dance-drama of the Ga people of 
Accra (the capital city of Ghana) which serves as the crowning event of 
the annual festival of the Ga people and aimed at communicating with 
God.the almighty and the gods of the earth, also falls under this category. 


Such.dance forms are controlled by the State through the religious and 


' political leaders and they seem.to have a much longer life span. 

In most cases the membership of State performing groups is not 
' automatic and spontaneous as in social dance groups mentioned earlier. 
It is the responsibility of special ‘houses’, specialists and parents to 
train their wards to take the place of retiring dancers or musicians and 
so on. Such training starts early in life to ensure that the new performer 
does not only perform well technically, but also understands the meaning 
of the gestures of the dance, the message of the drums and of course, 
toa large extent, the history of the community. Whether it is an organised 
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or a spontaneous occasion it is the communication and the expression ^ 
of the individual's joys, sorrows and attitudes in relation to himself and 
to others and of course, the community feeling that are important. 
Apart from the formal training given to State performers, the 
general attitude to dance training in African societies is generally that 
of informality. Movement habits acquired from infancy which later 
influence the individual's personal style of dancing or singing, perhaps 
begins with the mother. Carrying the baby close to her body while 
attending to household chores like the pounding of fufu—a staple food 
of Ghanaians prepared from cassava, yam or plantain by pounding it— 
the pounding creates.a simple but interesting rhythmic patterns. The 
attendance of music and dance performances and other rhythmic 
oriented activities afford the child the opportunity to respond to 
rhythm through the vibrations and bodily motions of the mother as she 
dances, claps or pounds, and of course, the visual and audio stimulus 
that the baby receives during such activities, play no less a role. When 
'a child is old enough to play or dance by himself, there are special 
games such as Aboo Asimensa, Nteewa and so on to further help him 
to develop his rhythmic perception and to recognise phrases through 
- the songs and the accompanying movéments. Aboo Asimensa (a stone - 
has hit my hand) is a game usually played by children sitting in a circle. 
As they sing, each child passes on a stone he is holding in the right hand 
on to the person sitting on his right, leaving the stone on the ground 
infront of the person. This is accompanied by swaying of the body 
towards the direction of the stone. The object of the game is for each 
child to pick up each of the stones that is placed before him and to pass 
it on and come back to pick the next one on the rhythmic pattern set by 
the sound of the stones as they are placed on the ground and the songs 
provided by the participants. A child who misses a stone disrupts the 
game 'and therefore considered eliminated. But as happens sometimes, 
when one misses a stone the result is that within a short time many 
stones are accumulated infornt of the person and in the process of trying 
to reduce the number of stones, invariably, the person's fingers get hit 
by an incoming stone from the person on his or her right. ` 
Nteewa on the other hand is a clapping game performed usually 
by young girls also in a circle. As many girls as possible can take part. 
They stand and move in the circle with the palm of the right hand tapping 
the left hand of the other person's on her right. Her palm is facing 
down for instance, while the other person's is facing up as they tap, 
producing the usual hand-clapping sound in a form of a chain as they 
move in the circle. The object of this game is for the girls to be able to 
‘sing and clap on specific beats (some of which are off beat) while the : 
body and the legs are also moving at a different pace and on different 
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beats at the time. The clapping is done with alternating positions of the 
‘palm and so on (facing up and down). This game is to help the girls to 
develop concentration and co-ordination of thé various parts of the body. 
` A single medium of traditional system of instruction that employs 
almost all the art forms effectively is perhaps the story-telling sessions 
in which almost all the elements mentioned above are given expression. 
Generally, the African's notion of beauty is expressed in curves— 
in his sculpture, painting and in the dance and so on. Most of the dances 


are performed with the body slightly rounded; the knees relaxed and © 


‘the weight of the movement is ‘earth bound’. The general characteristics 
of the individual dances are however dictated by historical, religious 
and other factors. The Agbekor warrior dance of the Anlo Ewe of 
Ghana is an example of such dances. This dance portrays the experience 
of the people through battles they had to fight in search of a peaceful 
place to settle. Among the experiences of the Ewe people are western 
military drills they encountered at the hands of the German and 
French colonial soldiers with staff and upright bodily postures. 

In dances associated with particular deities, the dancer, the priest 
or priestess, is expected to impersonate the god he or she is representing 


by correctly projecting the attributes of such gods and by fulfilling the © 


aesthetic requirements and integrating the elements of dance, drama, 
music, gracefulness and by following the proper routine of the occasion. 
Then there are the special'royal dances most of which were reserved 


for the exclusive use of the king and members of the royal lineage. The 


movements were expected to. be restrained but sometimes, when 


appropriate, quite aggressive but almost always full of emblematic and. 


symbolic gestures and facial expressions. An example of this is the 
. fontomfrom dance mentioned earlier. Each member of the royal family 
dances in a way that projects his or her position on the royal ladder. 
The king plays about four different roles all rolled into one—he is the 
military head; the religious head and the political head well, but most 


of all he is the father and the protector of the people. When he is dancing ` 
he is expected to be aggressive, serious, solemn and occasionally break : 


into his role as the benevolent father with gestures indicating his love. 
for his ‘children’ and at the same time asserting his authority as the 
political leader, and so on. 

Choreographically, most African dances follow one or more of 
the following spatial formations: solo dances in which outstanding 
dancers are given every scope to show off their movement vocabulary 
and to demonstrate their ability to properly use the space within which 
they dance and above all to interpret the basic forms of the dance i in 
their own peculiar way. . 


In the second category, solo dances, the dancers tend to relate to . 
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each other by co-ordinating their movements in such a way that they 
. create beautiful patterns both in space and on the dance floor, appeal- 
ing, as it were, to the aesthetic sensibilities of the spectators. 

In the Kete dance of Ashanti for instance, a good dancer is consi- 
dered in terms of how she uses the various parts of her body to pickup - 
specific rhythms from specific drums in the orchestra, while the feet 
are moving regularly in duple beats; the body may be tilting sideways 
in similar or shorter durational units with the arms perhaps moving at 
a different pace—all in a relaxed and flowing and dignified manner. 

Team Dances-:. the third category of dances are characterized by 
a display of variety of visible floor patterns—serpentine, semi-circular 
and linear formations and so on. In this category, the team of dancers is 
usually led by an outstanding dancer. The circle, incidentally, represents 
the creative power of the people in most areas as it does among the 
Dargarti people of North-western Ghana.! The ‘right’ which represents 
the male among the Dargarti is believed to give and protect while the 
‘left? which represents the female receives. Therefore, in a dancing 
situation among these people, this notion affects their attitude towards 
the spatial arrangements to a large degree. For instance, the musicians 
who are usually all men and are believed to receive special energies 
from the spiritual world through their music, are placed in the centre 
of the circle. The dancers perform in a counter clockwise direction in a 
circle around the musicians, as it were, to receive the energy that the 
musicians eminate. In other team dances where a slightly different. 
arrangement is preferred, the dancers perform facing the musicians 
not necessarily to receive energy from them but to communicate 
through sound and movement. 

The last category is where a whole lot of people dance together 
usually with very little room for the dancers (and sometimes the . 
musicians) to demonstrate the details of the movements of the dance. 
In this form of dancing referred to as Mass Dancing, satisfaction by the 
` people is derived from dancing together, usually with bodies touching. 
The feeling of togetherness; therefore, are the essential elements the 
people look for. What is also important is that the people in most cases, 
dance regardless of age, sex and social status. Usually one does not 
need to be an excellent dancer either. 

The physical setting for a dance performance may be any part of 
the village or town where a recreational or ceremonial event is taking 
place. It may be at the shrine on the outskirts of the town; a special 
meeting place or even the market place; the king's courtyard or the 
beach or a scene of communal work. Sometimes too special structures 
are constructed to accommodate the performers and the spectators. 
But generally, all performances take place in the open air, depencing 
entirely on natural lighting and setting. 


t 
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_ Costumes and Make-up 
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In dancing, costumes form part of the movement complex. An 
example of this is found in the Takai a graceful and dignified dance 
with moderately slow but impressive torso swings and stamping steps. 

_ Itis performed by the Dagomba people of Northern Ghana. The dancers 
` wear big flowing smocks over long and baggy trousers and as they move 


and spinturn the smocks swell and twirl creating a beautiful umbrella’ 


shape in space while the big trousers (pantalon) they wear underneath 

form ballon shapes emphas asit were; the path which the movements 
travel. 

The use of make up and masks in Ghanaian dance however! is not 

as elaborate as one finds in places like the la Cote d’Ivoire, Mali and 

- Guinea and so on. There are nevertheless, quite a few dances which 

employ the use of make-up. The Ashanti akorn'and the Ga Kple religious 


dances are typical examples. Akom is basically an Akan religious . 


dance equivalent to the Ga Kple mentioned earlier. Sometimes the 
whole face, torso, the arms and the legs are smeared or marked with 
'ayelo' (white clay) in purification ceremonies. Specific markings on 
certain parts of the body including the legs, hands and face and so on 


with ‘ntsuma’ (red clay) are usually connected with funerals, wars and 


other serious occasions. 
Generally, the following basic parts of the body are usually 


marked with short vertical lines, usually in pairs of about the size of an - 


average finger: 

à. the upper arms 

b. the back of the wrist 

c. the lower legs (in some cases longer lines covering the 

whole area) É 

. on top of the feet 
. the forehead 
. Sides of the face near the eyes 
. various parts of the torso and so on. 

The traditional Ghanaian looks for other elements in his aesthetic 
values—his notion of what constitute feefo, beauty and tan'ugly in his 
dances. This, of course differs from place to place. What is acceptable, 


Tero (a 


for instance, as a beautiful movement in one dance may be deemed ' 


unacceptable4n another. 


“In general the male dances of northern Ghana, with a few 
, exceptions, tend to be the ‘athletic’ type while those of the 
south tend to be of the ‘close’ type. ”? 


Generally, emphasis is on the forward and backward thrust of the me 


EI 
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by dancers is considered in many parts of Ghana as unsavoury. The 
movements of female dancers, are usually expected to be rounded.and 
flowing as against the sharp angular movements of their male counter- 
parts even if they are doing the same dance together. 


It will be 'sacnlegious' to conclude our review of traditional 


attitude to the dance without throwing some light on the use of symbolic 
gestures in the dance. Gestures form part of the movement aspect of 

^ the Ghanaian customary behaviour. Below are some of the gestures 
used in some Ghanaian dances and their meanings: 


I. 


.2. 


Gently touching one's chest with an open paim indicates femininity. 
But pounding one's chest with a fist shows manliness. 

If one wants to make sure whether a beautiful female he admires 
is married or not, he forms a closed-ring with the thumb and the 
middle finger. If she is not married, she replies with the same gesture 
but with an opening in the ‘ring’. She closes the ring if she is married. 
To cross both arms over the shoulders means “death has made me 
gone cold". 
The two hands placed on top of the head means “my load is heavy— 
my troubles are many". 

The thumb stretched over clenched fingers is a gesture of insult. 


‘ Finally, if the dancer wants to ask or beg for a favour he hits the 


back of the right hand against the palm of the left hand, fast or 
slow, depending on the urgency of the situation. 
The foregoing review is by no means adequate to account for what 


the overall Ghanaian, and for that matter, the African dance situation 
is, but itis hoped, at least, that I have helped to create the back-ground 
and awareness against which we would view African dance in terms of : 
its creation and presentation. I also hope that I Have been able to bring 
to the fore, the fact that dance eminates from the people to satisfy their 
daily. needs—peace, knowledge, ‘confidence and to a large extent liberty 
to continue the creative process of the arts in the society. 


African dances ought to reflect the experiences of the people of 


Africa, for example the two main identified cultures.in the continent 
today—that which is practised by the so-called “villagers” or ‘rural 
folks’ on one hand and the one which is being created by the so-called 
*urban' or 'city' dwellers on the other. 


The attitudes discussed above are essentially the attributes of the 


. rural dwellers and not so much that of the urban folks. The urban folks 


have easy 'access' to outside influences. Fortunately, though, most of 
these urban folks are not completely out of touch with their culture. 
Happily, also the indigenous African culture, which the village dwellers 
represent allows for new ideas and changes. 


. The creation and presentation of new African dances and the’ 
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‘development of the existing ones must therefore, be based on sélection, 
emphasis and the use of new and old ideas even ‘foreign’ ones, and 
other cultural elements which are compatible with the indigenous African 
artistic and other cultural values, for as Professor Kwabena Nketia . 
aptly puts it, 


"We are placed in a complex cultural situation characterised 
in the main by a duality of old and new, African and non- 
African. This duality runs through the organisation of our . 
societies; there are literates and non-literatures, educated 
and non-educated, urban and rural, industrial] and pre- 
industrial communities. This is the totality of the cultural 
and social environment which may be mirrored in our world 
along with its conflicts and tensions as we see them. While 
we need: not confine ourselves to the kind of subjects that 
interest our predecessors, we have to remember that much 
of the past still lives with us in the present”.? 


The prevalence of existing indigenous dance forms and movement 
variations and their historical, geographical, ecological, social and 
political background, should be of paramount importance to us as 
` students of African culture, choreographers, producers and directors 
aspiring to be part of the crusade to present African dance as a living 
art form. 
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India Africa Relations 


Volume One : Issues and policy options, (ed.) 
R.R. Ramchandani (Editor) 

Volume Two : India Africa Economic Relations 
in the context of Economic Cooperation among 
developing countries, Kalinga Publications, 
New Delhi, Set Rs. 750. 


This two volume set deals with a number of key issues related to, and 
provides deep insights into, various facets of India—Africa relations 
and their potentialities which have been pains-takingly brought out 
and comprehensively examined by a number-of eminent scholars, 
senior officials or Africa Watchers. l 

Volume one is an excellent record of the proceedings of an Inter- 
national Seminar, held in February 1986 and organised by the Centre 
_ of East African Studies, University of Bombay. There is a long list of 
participants—from various Indian and African universities, government 
institutions, and public sector undertakings. There are fourteen 
papers—nine on political and foreign issues on the one hand and, six 
on historical and cultural dimensions, on the other. These have been 
ably presented by the editor's introduction which gives a fairly detailed 
politico-historical background to the subject and the nature of links 
between Indian and African countries. The underlying theme is collec- - 
tive south-south self reliance and an awareness of issues and policy 
options the need for which is well realised by several African countries 
now facing serious crisis situations. The papers underscore the need to 
find a collective solution to the problems of economic. independence . 
and an equitable world order in a step by step process in which "the 
collapse and downward trend of fragile African economies must be 
halted and reversed" as Prof. Adebayo Abedeji puts it. India's 
experience with the development process and relevant MICENE can 
help in revitalising these economies. 
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Among the political and foreign policy issues discussed is the - 
underlying desire to get rid of the North-South dependency syndrome 
to improve the social, economic and political conditions of the third 
world countries which have in the past suffered from exploitation, 
injustice and discrimination at all levels. Individual country problems 
have been presented by different authors. A notable paper is 
K.R. Singh’s "Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace" which brings out 
clearly the need for regional co-operation. The desirability of not 
allowing superpower penetration into the domestic and regional 
environment of a country is very ably presented in V.S; Sheth's "Foreign 
Policy Perceptions of Ethiopia and Tanzania". Unfortunately, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for developing countries to remain free 
from intervention for economic, political and other reasons. i 

The poljtical themes merge into economic ones. with R.R. 
Ramchandani’s comprehensive “Study of Policy Perspectives in the 
context of India-Africa Economic Relations”, followed by several 
interesting papers on trade, joint ventures technological co-operation, 
infrastructure as well as development of small industries and agriculture, 
all well supported by data and a desire to keep non-alignment as a func- 
tional policy instrument. One comes out witha feeling of satisfaction 
from this part but perhaps riot with adequate hope for concrete results 
in the near future. 

Historical factors dnd. a plurality of cultural patterns in the Third 
Part of this volume cover the past as well as the future potential in 
socio-cultural and educational linkages between India and African 
countries. Perhaps cordial and closer relations could begin with collabo- 
ration at people to people level. 

` Volume two is concerned with the scope and opportunities for 
promoting economic co-operation between India and African countries 
where the potential of collaboration on various fronts are immense 
despite the recurring political and economic crisis. Prof. Ramchandani 
suggests a rationalisation of policy perspectives and institutional 
technologies to internalise production co-operation and exploitation 
of built-in production complementarities between Indian and African 
countries. The role of South-South trade expansion is emphasised on 
its own merits rather than merely as a substitute for North-South trade 
which cannot be just wished away. The conceptual framework given 
here is plausible and logical, and is a glorious feature of the volume. A 
consideration of several other aspects is followed by policy perspectives 
which reinforce the arguments for trade expansion, production co- 
operation, and co-ordination of not only economic relations but also 

` geo-political, historical and cultural dimensions. 

Together, the two volumes provide excellent material which has 
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been generously sprinkled with good intentions, useful essence of 
_ experiences and intellectual insights. The compilation of so much work 
in a decently produced book form is highly commendable. How far 
these ideas will move the concerned authorities to action will determine 
the success of the whole exercise. 

l G:S. Monga 
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Mozambique : A Dream Undone 
The Political Economy of Democracy, 

| 1975-84 


Bertil Egero, Nordiska Afrikainstitutet, 
Uppsala, 1987 


‘Develoment économics’ is essentially a post-war phenomenon. Both 
the, Marxist perspectives that provide a misleading and dangerous 
framework of considering all political disagreements to be caused simply 
by socio-economic structures of a system, ignoring the psychoanalysis 
of political conflicts that often occur as a clash of interests between the 
citizens and the State represented by a minority within the dominant 
ruling elites that controls the state apparatus, and the non-Marxist 
perspective that reduces developmentalism to a naive and simplistic 
formula of capital plus planning, have failed to take note of the creation 
of a new correlation between economic power and political power in a 
developing political economy. In fact, interactions between a domestic 
monopoly structure backed by an emerging not surprisingly, an irrespon- 
sible and unresponsive political culture, and their external counterparts, 
and, multiple sectoral adjustments between divergent social, economic, 
cultural and.political components of the system have often created a 
situation of cumulative inequity. As the developing political 
* economies are in the process of ‘becoming’, it is necessary not only to . 
remove certain misconceptions that have crept into our understanding 
of development economy in terms of quick and cruel emphasis on ` 
variables such as climate, original resource endowment, religion, 
genetic characteristics, psychology, culture, language, and so on, but 
also to build a theoretical model of development strategy process that 
puts emphasis on an analysis of the operating power structure and its 
dynamics in a developing political system. Of course, it is beyond the’ 
scope of this review to make any comprehensive and critical enquiry 
into the centre-periphery and dependency model and their criticisms 
by the Eurocommunist researchers and orthodox pro-Soviet communists 
inside and outside the eastern block like Garillo, Collati, Radice, 
Lombardi and Poliken. The Latin American school of dependency or 
the school of Biroch who follows Baran and Sweezy and is followed by 
Amin, Galtung and Senghaas have often outstretched their arguments. 
They seem to have under rated certain intra-structural developments 


as factors that have contributed to the growth of internal colonies ina' 


‘developing economy, also to certain extent, in a developed political 
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system. In a developing economy where infrastructural inhibitions 
often affect the incentive structures of the decision-making process - 
and help in creating an alienating social system and counter-culture, 
absence of any meaningful participation of the masses in any develop- 
ment strategy process is bound to create a breeding ground of an 
on-going anti-people culture. State repression of non-state institutions 
and marginalisation of the majority, and authoritarisation of the political 
process sharpen the inherent contradictions of the state structures. 
While analysing various structural interactions in Mozambique during 
1975-1984, one has to take note of these variables. 

While emphasizing planning on a scientific basis at the first 
national conference on planning in March 1978, President Samora 
Machel pointed out that his country was facing the task of strengthening 
revolutionary gains, and creating the material technical basis of 
socialism with the aim of winning in the struggle for economic power, 
social progress and socialism. But what became apparent by early 
1980s in Mozambique was a crisis of confidence, à continuirig condition 
of contradictory trends in the structural operations, of scarcity of basic 
amenities, of frustration, extra constitutional growth and disillusian- 
ment. Complex and contradictory trends became more and more 
pronounced in different crisis sectors and politics slowly became 
depoliticized. The situation could be well described in.the words of the 
English poet T.S. Eliot: ‘Between the intention and the act fell the 
shadow'. 

Various structural developments in the new political system of 
Mozambique have been beautifully analysed by Bertil Egero who as a 
cooperante worked with the new government during 1978-80 and was 
having extensive contacts with the various democratic organs of 
Mozambique, and of course with Frelimo since 1960s. Egero provides 
a penetrating insight into the historical process of formation of a new 
state, steps taken to create the basis for a democratic development, 
and the forces working for an economic modernisation through centra- 
lisation and advanced technology. The study unfolds various structural 
conflicts and approaches in its formative phase in Mozambique, provides 
a connection between inevitable dynamic political process beginning 
from the pre-independence period upto the Party Congress of 1983 
and Nkomati Agreement with South Africa. The micro and macro- 
perspectives of Maputo and the dreams and frustrations of the simple 
peasant folks of the northern Mozambique are appropriately presented 
by the author. Many new insights and data are offered by the author 
while discussing various political problems of this Southern African 
country Mozambique: A Dream Undone will certainly provide a 
guideline into the analysis of development plans and programmes of 
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the African states in general and the developing economies of the ` 
Third World in particular. This is the unfolding of a dream of a growing 
prosperous democratic society into the horrors of a society of hunger 
and widespread banditry. 

To create a state out of the chaos left by the Portuguese administ- 
ration was not an easy task for the Frelimo leadership. Assassination | 
of the first Frelimo president Eduardo Mondlane in early 1969 and 
thereafter a period of uncertainty, conflict between vice-president 

-Uria Simango and the new leadership of Samora Machel and Marcelino ' 
dos Santos and their support by the Nyerere government, and the 
resultant intra-party conflicts are the same story of an emergent 
economy in a Third World set-up and had to have its bearings on the 
political developments of the system. The success or the failure of the 
Mozambiquean political system could be put in the words of Cosme 
Mbogwe who along with another peasant from the village of Nandimba 
joined the Frelimo leadership to get themselves ‘transformed from the 


‘wretched of the earth’ into agents of their own fate’: ‘We knew what ` ` 


we were fighting for. Will our children live to reap the fruits of that 
struggle?’ 

The term Poder Popular, the political ideology meaning Popular 
Power, was the essence of the Frelimo struggle against the Portuguese 
dictatorship. The peasants of the north had nothing, ‘They just 
continued' (P. 13). The leadership of the Frelimo admits that the key 
to the success of the guerrilla warfare against the modern weaponry of 
the Portuguese administration was the combination of the Frelimo 
leadership and popular participation. ‘When the distinction between 
military and civil, between soldier and peasant had been established, 
then the struggle was no longer Frelimo's, it was everybody's' (P. 13). 
The purpose of this book is to explore the manifestations of the pro- 
found socio-political experiences from the liberation struggle ‘into the 
new state and society of Mozambique, from independence onwards’. ` 
One has to study here the basic contradiction between the economic 
strategy of modernisation and industrialisation and a political strategy 
of popular mobilisation and democracy. As J have said earlier, one has 
also to see whether it was a wise economic strategy to adopt the planning 
process of an advanced socialist economy into a dependent colonial 
economy. Almost all the developing political economies are in the 
throes of authoritarian process simply because these political systems 
were not careful enough to develop their own political culture and 
economic strategy; they were victims of the self-appointed disciples of 
the liberal and the Marxist economists who were busy in finding out 
universality in the pattern and progression in history. Mozambique 
was not an exception. 
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This is a work of reconstruction and interpretation, based on various 
original sources and documents, political discussions with the Frelimo 
leadership, personal interviews with the people at the grass-root levels, 
and personal research and experiences of the writer. Ten chapters are 
well written and well researched. Planning, economic developments 
and inter-participation of various groups, analysis of a socialist 
perspective, adoption of different economic measures during the 
transitional phase, methods of organisation of people at various levels 
of society, its inter-state relationship, and a comparative analysis with 
the Cuban political systemic approaches are highlights of different 
chapters of the book. 

' All kinds of development strategies have been Agata by the 
Third World political systems in the name of socialism. A multitude of 
terms such as non-capitalist, socialist-oriented, proto-socialist, state 
socialist, societies characterised by uneven capitalist penetration and 
the like are used interchangeably by the academics in their analysis of 
Third World economies. The case of Mozambique is a unique one. 
Resistance is a part of the Mozambican culture, and it can never cease. 
The Mozambican people have to be brought back into the mainstream 
of planning process. It is only then a dream could be assured. The style 
of the book is as remarkable as the contents. a 
l Kamalakant Panda 


a 
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Technology, Gender and Power in Africa, 


Patricia Stamp, International Development 
Reséarch Centre, Ottawa, 1989. pp x+] 85. 
Price Unstated. 


If the third world, especially Africa, is to be developed, then develop- 
mental aid given will have to abandon Western attitudes, if development 
is truly desired in the African situation—is the message Patricia Stamp 
puts forth in this book. 

Not that the study is the first to put forth this point of view. But it 
is undoubtedly, the most comprehensive in presenting the gist of al] 
work done on the problems of African women and their tribulations 
through the last century or so, owing to Western ideas thrust on African 
‘settings. . 

In sub-Saharan Africa, agriculture, health and nutrition has, - 
traditionally, been the responsibility of women, who, incidentally, as 
compared to all other regions of the world, enjoyed a great deal of 
autonomy in family and community matters. And this was true of even 
the Muslim Hausa and Fulani peoples, where women, in keeping with 
Islamic practices were secluded. 

Where polygyny was practised, women were entitled to their 
separate dwellings with their respective children, and farmlands, 
where they grew food crops to feed their children and husbands after 
the land had been cleared by the menfolk. If men grew anything (that 
is, during the colonial era) it was only the cash crops like cotton and 
tobacco and that too, with the help of their wives. All through, it was 
hoe cultivation that prevailed, and not the male-oriented plough culti- ` 
vation. Even among the pastoral peoples, the women did the milking 
and selling of products, while herding and other work was done by the 
men. Health and medicine, as also midwifery or nursing are handled 
by African women. Even market trading, in vegetables and fruits, was 
indulged in by sub-Saharan African’ women in pre-colonial Africa. 

However, ever since colonial times, when the demand for migrant 
labour increased, and African men were called away from their families 
for prolonged periods of time, the African economy underwent a 
transformation for the worse. Since then, while women’s labour hours 
on the farms increased, the lack of legal rights to land (which the colonial 
laws gave only to men) condemned women to a precarious existence. 
There were also no alternatives for them, since education was made 
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available only tothe African men. Money being scare, their problems 
were multiplied by the large number of children their families faced. 

In the post-independence era, developmental projects are continu- 
ing with the same practices. The World Bank has especially contributed 
to the problem, since in the studies and projects that institution plans, 
which determine the direction in which African governments design 
their individual economies and plan outlays. Thus, the fact that little 
credence is given to African knowledge on nursing; weaning methods, 
nutrition and cattle-care, has contributed to unsuccessful developmental 
projects, since Western methods cannot be suited to the African 
environment. As a result, inspite of the best technology being made 
available, lack of knowledge of local conditions makes the technology 
redundant. 

‘Lack of women’s access to high-yield cows, improved credit 
facilities, and extension workers owing to a warped understanding of 
the African family structure, has limited pevelopment in the sub- 
Saharan African region. 

However, several new approaches to tackle the African problem 
of underdevelopment, keeping in view the power African women have 
traditionally wielded and do wield in the Family and community have 
been made. The author makes a fervent plea that these studies be paid 
heed to chart out development strategies in the future. E 

The book is divided into three parts-dealing with conceptual 
frameworks that have guided her study, technology transfer: gender 
and power in the village and family, and new approaches to studying 
sub-Saharan African women. Using the discourse analysis method to 
construct a political economy of women's subordination, (conforming ' 
to socialist feminism school of women's studies), the author has 
` presented several currents of women's research to drive home her 
point. The method, although informative and new-fangled, also mars 
readability though. One also wishes that more attention were given to 
narrating case studies rather than concentrate on the theoretical 
aspects of research on women. 

The book is a useful work, and well-written, though, and proofing 
errors are few. It could be also very helpful to a women's studies re- 
. searcher to understand the peutie economy of underdevelopment in 
the third world. 

Rina Mukherji 
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Zambia—The Dawn of Freedom 


K.K. Virmani, Kalinga Publications, 1989. 
© pp. xvi 4-223. Price Rs. 200. 


V 


K.K. Virmani's work on Zambia's struggle and final attainment of 
independence in 1964 is an effort to fill up the void in available literature 
on the subject. | 

Zambia’s period of colonial rule, as nore to countries like 
India, was very short, a mere half century or so. It was not as if the 
Zambians had not come in contact with the outside prior to that. 
Virmani has pointed to the fact that skeletons and remains found in 
southern Zambia do testify to trade links with India around the 8th-9th | 
century A.D., possibly through the Arab traders who looked upon . 
Zambia as a good supplier of slaves. In later years, the Arabs were to 
be overtaken by the Portuguese in this lucrative venture. But, such 
contacts were not to bring any sizeable progress in the lot of the Zambians 
themselves. 

It was the initiative of Cecil Rhodes that saw to the emergence of 
Zambia as a region of consequence on the African map. Rhodes first. . 
decisive action, in 1888, was directed towards Matabeleland, a.region 
ruled by a Zulu-Lobengula, which resulted in the Rudd Concession. 
This Concession was to eventually cause the territory of northern 
Zambezia (present- day Zambia) to be incorporated as part of the 
British empire. 

The machinations of the British to incorporate more-and more 
land from the chiefs into the empire through so-called “concessions” 
and agreements has not been detailed by Dr. Virmani, though. 

The manner in which political consciousness developed following 
rapid urbanisation in the wake of large copper deposits being discovered 
in Central Zambia in the 1920s, has been explained well. So has the 
emergence of political parties. 

The Zambia African National Congress (ZANC), the United 
Federal Party (UFP) and the United National Independence Party 
(UNIP) with their respective leaders—Nkumbula, Kaunda, and 
Welensky got to be interlocked in a long struggle during the early '60s 
following the electoral reforms of.1961. The struggle finally culminated 
in Zambian independence in 1964. The details of this political imbroglio 
are finely etched out by the author. 

A notable feature of the book is the recounting of anecdotes 
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which the writer has obviously collected first-hand in Zambia itself. 
However, incorrect grammar, and inadequate English mar the 
narrative. Not much could be said of the poor proof-reading, either. 
Dayid Living-stone has been said to be born in 1913, something im- 
. possible for a person who árrive on his exploratory mission to Africa in 
1841. There is another flaw. Although the system of indirect rule is 
mentioned, its operation has not been elaborated upon. : 
Allin all, one feels a lot could have been done, near-virgin as the . 
subject is, if Dr Virmani had spruced up his language so as to be able to 
express his thoughts better to the reader. . 
Rina Mukherji 
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Negotiated Settlements in Southern 
Africa : An Overview 


Katabaro Miti 


` The 1960's in southern Africa saw a wholesale attempt by the whites in 
the region to entrench their dominant position. In Rhodesia (now Zim- 
babwe) the whites made a Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
(UDI) in November 1965. In South Africa the sixties opened with the 
Sharpeville massacres (21st March 1960) that marked the intensification 
of apartheid . In Angola and Mozambique the Portuguese resorted to 
increasing the-white population in their two colonies (overseas provinces) 
to ensure total subjugation of the black population. 
"The efforts by the whites in southern Africa came at the time when 
_ the winds of independence were sweeping across the African continent. 
The result was black insurgency that crystallized in protracted guerrilla 
warfare. In Angola, mass uprisings in Luanda in 1961 signalled the 
beginning of the war against Portugal. In 1964, blacks in Mozambique 
started their own struggle for independence. After the UDI in Rhodesia _ 
in 1965, the Africans had no other option but to take up arms. In South 
Africa, after the Sharpeville massacres in 1960, passive resistance gave 
way to armed struggle. 

The African efforts to dislodge white rule from the region were 
-limited in scope and extent throughout the 60’s. They gained tempo in 
the early 70'$ particularly in the Portuguese territories where liberated - 
zones were slowly emerging, i.e. areas under the control of liberation 
movements. However, there appeared very little chance of defeating 
the Portuguese colonialists. Then, the unexpected happened. The 
Portuguese government was overthrown by a military junta in April 
- 1974. This unleashed a chain of events that were to totally transform 
the southern Africa. It ushered! in the era of negotiated independence 
settlements. 

This paper reviews the negotiations - and settlements reached in 
Mozambique, Angola, Zimbabwe and Namibia in an effort to draw 
lessons for negotiations that are beginning in South Africa—the last 
pillar of white domination. Attention will be paid to (1) the main actors 
in the negotiations and particular interests being represented; (ii) the 
main issues surrounding the negotiations and how they were settled 
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and the subsequent consequences and; (iii) The interplay of forces in 
the negotiation process. 


FRELIMO and the Mozambican Settlement 


The liberation aie in Mozambique started in 1964 with the 
25th September proclamation of a "general insurrection of the 
Mozambique People" by the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique 

` (FRELIMO). FRELIMO itself had been formed in 1962 out of a ` 
merger of the three existing nationalist groups in exile. These were the 
National Democratic Union of Mozambique (UDENAMO) formed 
by the Mozambican exiles in Rhodesia and Nyasaland in October 1960, . 
the Mozambique African National Union (MANU) formed by the 
exiles in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda in 1961 and the African 
Union for the Independence of Mozambique formed in 1961. 

The most important thing to note about the Mozambican struggle 

is that it started on an unified basis and remained so despite the struggle 
- for leadership after the murder of Mondelane. Thus when the coup . 

d'etat in Portugal produced the opportunity for negotiations for in- 

dependence, the African camp was united under FRELIMO. 

The negotiations were carried out in Lusaka in August 1974. These 
were mainly between the Portuguese Government and FRELIMO. In 

. attendance at these negotiations were Zambia and Tanzania who had 
been the main supporters of FRELIMO and who had suffered retatiatory 
actions from the Portuguese. They were interested in the end of fighting 
in Mozambique and a peaceful transition to independence or majority 
rule. The issues for negotiation were also limited. These involved the 
ceasefire, followed by a phased withdrawal of the Portuguese forces to 
be replaced by the guerrilla forces. There was in this instance no ques- 
tion of integrating the two forces that had been fighting each other for 
years. The second issue was for the period of transition which was 
determined by how fast the Portuguese would withdraw. Nine months 
were given for this transition and Mozambique became independent 
on 25 June, 1975. : 

Howeyer, i in the negotiations and settlement, a number of issues 
and interested parties were ignored with devastating consequences for 
the new government. First, the Mozambican settlers were completely 
ignored. In an effort to assure its hold on its so called overseas provinces 
Portugal had encouraged emigration from Portugal to the colonies. 
The white population in Mozambique had jumped from a mere 50,000 
in 1950 to over 200,000 in 1970. This resulted into an increase in white 
owned farms from 1.6 million hectares to 2.5 million hectares. White 
farmers owned more than 5076 of all cultivated land and accounted for 
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almost all the entire agricultural exports. Besides, “attest in conjunc- 
tion with foreign capital controlled the entire modern sector. They had 
astake in the future of Mozambique, but they were comp ignored 
in the settlement. f . 

The whites reacted in a number of ways. Since the future was un- 
certain, they resorted to transferring all their liquid assets out of the 
country. In desperation others attempted to prevent the move to 
independence by organising a coup d'etat against the transitional 
government. This was organised by the National Liberation Party that 

, brought together a number of white movements (the Free Mozambique . 
movement, the Dragons of Death, the Mozambique Revolutionary 
Committee, The United Group of Mozambique and the Common 
Front of Mozambique). When the coup was smashed there was a 
stampede by whites leaving the country for Rhodesia, South Africa 
and Portugal. As they left, they destroyed all the immovable assets like 
‘buildings, machinery, crops and stocks indiscriminately. This destroyed 
totally the economic base of Mozambique. FRELIMO in June 1975 
inherited a paralyzed economy. This factor is normally forgotten in the 
discussion of the economic difficulties in Mozambique. The fact of the 
matter is that, nationalization was forced on the government for there 
was nobody to run the abandoned farms and factories. The departed 

- whites, became an important element in the organisation and funding 

of the Mozambique National Resistance, that has remained a thorn in 
the FRELIMO government. 

The second group of interésted. parties to be ignored were the 
Smith Regime in Rhodesia and South Africa, the former Portuguese 
allies. Their interests were that independent Mozambique should not 
play host to the liberation movements of the two countries. It is with 
this in mind that South Africa offered peaceful coexistence to Mozam- 
—. bique. Peaceful coexistence meant not aiding armed struggles in South 
Africa. But having received help from its independent neighbours and 
having shared camps and training with the comrades from South Africa 
and Rhodesia, the FRELIMO leadership felt morally bound to help 
. the liberation movements in these countries. Rhodesia responded 
by organising.the disgruntled elements and the fleeing whites from 
Mozambique into a destabilization force of the Mozambican govern- - 


ment. ‘Thus the MNR was born and set in operation. At the indepen-  . 


dence of Rhodesia, South Africa that saw itself as the principal target, 
took over the entire movement and used it for the same purpose. Four 


years after South Africa's take over of the MNR, Mozambique was -- 


suing for peace. The result was a non-aggression pact —the Nkomati 
Accord of 16th March 1984—between Mozambique and South Africa. 
The Nkomati Accord did not give peace to Mozambique which 
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hoped for a military solution against the MNR once South Africa stopped 
supporting them. South Africa however, still needed the MNR as a 
bargain chip. Besides, there were other interested parties that had 
joined the Mozambican scene. These included in particular the USA 
that was bent on stamping communism out of the African continent. 
The MNR helped to weaken and discredit the marxist FRELIMO 
. government. These provided new support to the resistance movement. 
They called for direct negotiations between the MNR and FRELIMO 
that would lead-to the establishment of a multiparty system and demo- 
cracy in Mozambique. Mozambique has been forced by the situation 
to play the tune and it is now set for a new settlement and a series of 
negotiations with the MNR. The basic issues in this new negotiations , 
are economic, denationalization and privatization; and political, 
formation of a multiparty: system. External interests appear to be 
paramount now. 


South Africa, the Super Powers and the Angolan Debacle 


By the time of the Portuguese coup, there were in Angola three 
liberation movements: (i) The Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola (MPLA) formed in 1956 and started the struggle in 1961 
under Agostino Neto. This was indeed the principal liberation move- 
ment with the headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. (ii) The National Front 
for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) formerly known as the Northern 
Angola People’s Union (UPNA) formed in 1957. This movement had 
formed by 1963 the Revolutionary Government of Angola in Exile 
(based in Zaire) that was temporarily recognised by OAU. Its strength, 
however was sapped by internal leadership squables; (iii) The National 
Union for the total Independence of Angola (UNITA) 
formed in 1966 as a break away movement from FNLA mainly because . 
of leadership squables between Holden Roberto and Jonas Savimbi. 
Savimbi broke with Roberto to form his own movement UNITA. This 
` was the smallest of the three movements and had its head-quarters in 
Lusaka, Zambia. . 

Prior to the coup in Portugal efforts had been made by the OAU, 
in particular its liberation committee, to bring an alliance between the 
three movements, so as to advance the struggle and to facilitate support. 
for the liberation efforts in Angola. There had been no success. At the. 
Lusaka Meeting in August 1974, the three could not agree on the mode 
of transition to independence in Angola and hence the Lusaka Agree- . 
ment did not include Angola. After Lusaka there was an all out effort 
by both the OAU and individual African presidents to bring together 
the three movements and work out a joint negotiating position with 
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-Portugal with very little success. - 
The Alvor Agreement of 10 January 1975 produced only a weak 
compromise between the three movements. The compromise was 
based on parity in the transitional government arrangements which 
included an Executive College or Presidential Council of three members 
nominated by each movement, a-12 member cabinet with 3 members 
from each movement and 3 from Portugal. The task of the transitional 
government was to create a natiónal army out-of the three guerrilla 
ármies; working out a new constitution, and organising elections for 
. October 1975 before independence was granted in November 1975. 
Such an arrangement only helped to intensify competition rather than 
cooperation and each movement tried to maximise its chances by trying. 
to ensure military control of the capital Luanda. In this fight 'for 
Luanda each tried to call upon its external allies for Help and the out- 
come was a full scale civil war. i 
Portugal as the departing colonial power could not control the 
situation in Angola because it was itself engaged in internal political: 
batties and its policy on Angola changed with changes the political 
alliances in Portugal. Various groups in Portugal supported different 
movements in Angola. This varying support for different groups in 
Angola was replicated among the Portuguese soldiers in Angola. This 
only helped to exacerbate the situation in Angola. 
The initial struggle in Angola was between the MPLA and the ` 
FNLA and centred on the control of the city. The FNLA banking on 
Zairean and American support attempted to drive the MPLA com- 
-pletely out of Luanda but were defeated in the battle for Luanda (July 
9-15). Despite this. initial defeat, the FNLA with Zairean and American 
help reorganised and: advanced once more on Luanda and for the 
whole month of August the MPLA appeared to be besieged in the 
capital. The FNLA advanced up to 32 kilometres of Luanda. Then the 
tide changed with the arrival of new armaments for MPLA from the 
Soviet Union. By the end of September the FNLA appeared to have 
been completely defeated. Then South Africa entered the war in support 
of an alliance between UNITA and FNLA. By November, South 
Africa and its surrogates were in control of all of southern Angola in- 
cluding the Benguela railway and were advancing on Luanda. At this 
time Portugal relinquished power on 11 November 1975, ostensibly to 
the Angolan people. It is at this juncture that the Cuban troops entered 
the scene in support of the MPLA. With Cuban and Soviet support, 
the MPLA pushed back the South Africa, UNITA and ENLA forces. 
By February 1976 Portugal recognised the MPLA government. And 
by March 1976, South Africa had withdrawn its forces from Arigola to 
Namibia albeit temporarily. 
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The important element at this juncture is that the civil war in 
Angola had acquired an international dimension. It had became part 
of the superpower struggle for global hegemony. The Americans had 
been defeated in their bid to instal the FNLA to power, but they were 
determined to make Angola ungovernable under the MPLA. They 
refused recognition to the MPLA government and first through South 
Africa supported UNITA ‘and later,openly embraced the UNITA 
course by providing it with direct support. The Cubans on their part 
could not abandon the MPLA and became part and parcel of the war. 

‘Tt was not until the change in the superpower relations that new 
negotiations to end the civil war in Angola started once more in 1988. 
At the centre of these new negotiations were South Africa, Cuba and 
Angola, with the superpowers, the Soviet Union and the United States 
in the wings. Todate the outcome of the negotiation has produced the 
independence of Namibia and the withdrawal of Cuban forces from 
Angola. However, the civil war is not yet over as there has been no . 
agreement between the MPLA and UNITA. The central issues for 
these negotiations are the same like in Mozambique—political, forma- 

‘tion ofa multiparty system with UNITA playing a role and economic 
denationalization and privatization. ; 


South Africa, the Frontline States and western interests in the 
Zimbabwe Settlement 


When the Rhodesian whites declared Unilateral Independence 
from Britain in 1965, the British refused to use force against the white 
regime despite the African states threat to break diplomatic relations 
with Britain if it did not use force. Secondly, Britain claimed that 
Rhodesia was its sole responsibility and other countries, and the inter- 
national community can only intervene on British request. Thirdly, 
Britain opted for selective sanctions, whose intention according to the 
then British Prime Minister, Wilson, were “not punitive in nature nor 
applied in the spirit of recrimination. Not aimed at inflicting pain or * 
hardship nor to punish or deter”. It was only in December 1966 that 
Britain requested the UNO for selective mandatory sanctions against 
Rhodesia, and comprehensive mandatory sanctions were imposed by 
the UNO in May 1968. 

In this period the negotiations over Rhodesia were between the 
British government and the Smith regime, the Rhodesian blacks did. 
not feature anywhere in the picture. British goal was to work out the 
manner in which the blacks could be accommodated without under- 
mining white supremacy. This was the underlying agreement between 
Britain and the Smith regime in November 1971. 
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, The Portuguese coup and the subsequent independence of 
Mozambique changed dramatically the forces in the region. South 
Africa was now interested in a negotiated settlement for Rhodesia. In 
October 1974 South Africa announced its commitment to the policy of 
“detente” with its neighbours and its readiness to jointly pursue the 
search for a “durable”, just and honourable solution to the Rhodesian 
problem. This offer of South Africa's mediation in Rhodesia prompted 
Rhodesia's independent neighbours to band together in readiness for 
the negotiations. This produced the Frontline States grouping, initially 
constituted by Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana and FRELIMO (that was 
a member of the transitional government in Mozambique). The task 
of South Africa and the Frontline Státes was to bring the parties in 
Rhodesia to the negotiating table. This involved the white regime and 
the various nationalist groups both inside and outside Rhodesia. The `. 
Frontline Státes, attempted to bring about some form of unity in the 
nationalist groups, but as we shall see later without much success. 

The major issues in 1974 and 1975 were the organisation of a con- 
stitutional conference that would bring together all the parties. The: 
stumbling block in this effort was whether this should take place inside 
-or outside Rhodesia. The Nationalists did not trust the Smith regime 
to respect its guarantee of immunity to those taking part in the confer- , . 
ence. The second issue was that of a ceasefire and the release of 
detainees. The nationalists maintained that there would be no confer- 
ence until detainees were released and no ceasefire until meaningful 
discussions had begun. Smith on the other hand maintained that there 
would be no release of prisoners until a ceasefire had been observed. 
Apart from these preliminaries, the other issue was ón majority rule 
demanded by the nationalists and parity put forward by the Smith. 
regime. Nothing, however, came out of the South African-Frontline 
States initiatives. - 

The outcome of the war in Angola brought new players in the 
Rhodesian negotiations. The Americans, after the Angolan debacle, 
were pre-occupied with ensuring that Russian influence in the region 
is limited to Angola and Mozambique. Continued conflict in Rhodesia 
gave the chance to the Soviets, through military aid to the guerrillas; to 


` . influence the final outcome in Rhodesia. Thus a solution for Rhodesia 


had to be found immediately. Secondly, by supporting the losing side 
and South Africa in the Angolan conflict the Americans had antagonised 
a number of African governments. To recover their position in África 
they had to publicly support the Africans’ demand for majority rule. > - 

Thus in 1976 the Americans entered into the Rhodesian problem 
through what has come to be known as the American initiative or the 
Kissinger initiative. The principal negotiators were the Smith Regime, 
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South African and the USA. The Frontline States were merely consulted 
but not involved in the negotiations and the nationalists were com- 
pletely ignored. That completely doomed the Kissinger peace package 

- that had proposed a two year transitional government to majority rule. 
With the entry of the Americans the British were dragged back 

into the negotiations and efforts were made to come out with a more 
-acceptable proposal to the liberation movements and the Frontline 
States. British efforts were taken by events inside Rhodesia, where 
Smith came up with an internal settlement with the internally based 
nationalists—Muzorewa, Sithole and Chirau. The internal settlement 

' reached in March 1978 finally led to the first black elections in the 
country and the formation of the first black controlled government in 

- Rhodesia. 

A few things need to be noted about the internal settlement and 

the subsequent elections. First, the settlement indicated a change of 
position by the white Rhodesians. They had moved away from full 
control and parity to having protection of their minority position. They 
now called for reserved seats for whites and blocking mechanism in the 
amendment of key features of the new constitution. This idea was 
' carried over into the Lancaster Agreement package. Secondly, the fact 
that elections were held throughout the country indicated that there 
was a degree of internal support for the settlement. While Muzorewa 
could not bring about the desired ceasefire, the prolongation of conflict 
might decrease. internal support for the guerrillas of the Patriotic 
Front. The successful holding of elections and the swearing in of a 
black majority government made the possibility of recognition of the ` 
new government and the lifting of sanctions real. In fact the American 
Senate voted 75 for and 19 against on May 15, 1979 on the declaration 
that “the elections were free, that the Salisbury government satisfied 
US demands for black majority rule and that sanctions should be lifted" 
The British government was equally under pressure to recognise the 
Muzorewa government and lift sanctions. What prevented immediate 
recognition was that the new government had not been able to stop the 
fighting in the country. However, given thesé changes, the Patriotic 
Front and the Frontline States were ready to negotiate with the 
Muzorewa government. And the Muzorewa government knowing that 
it could not survive without a ceasefire was also ready to negotiate and 
hence the new negotiations leading to the Lancaster Agreement in 
1979. 
The major element in the Lancaster Agreement wagthe surrender ` 
of power by the Muzorewa government to a British governor that 
would rule in the interim period. The interim period was made short, 
less than three months, to prevent a possible change of heart among 
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the signatories of the agreement. The second element was an agree- 
ment to integrate the Rhodesian army with the guerrilla forces. The 
core of the-army was to remain the former Rhodesian forces. To avoid 
clashes a commonwealth force was brought in to supervise the cease- 
fire and to ensure that the units were confined to their bases or set 
areas. The third element was that of reserved seats for whites in the 
new parliament and with it the guarantee that the agreed upon con- 
stitution would not be changed for at least ten years. Fourthly, was the 
insertion in the constitution of the freedom froin deprivation of property 
clause. While the constitution allowed the takeover of property for the 
. promotion of public benefit, there was to be prompt payment of adequate 
compensation, which could be settled by court order in case of dis- 
agreements and this compensation, would be, within a reasonable - 
time, remittable to any country outside Zimbabwe, free from any 
deductions, tax or charge in respect of the remissions. 

The Lancaster Agreement, therefore, provided guarantees to the 
Rhodesian whites, in return for the surrender of actual political power. 
There was all out effort to minimise disruption. Ian Smith, the architect 
of UDI, remained in parliament. The notorious commander of the 
Rhodesian forces for a time remained in control of the army. Without 
this guarantee, agreement would not have been easily reached and it 
appears that a lot of pressure was put on the Patriotic Front to accept 
the set up. 


The Namibian Stalemate and its resolution 


For almost twenty five years (1946-1971) the United Nations and 
South Africa were engaged in a controversy over the control of South 
west Africa (now Namibia). South Africa maintained that the control 
of the territory had been transferred to her by the League of Nations in 
1920, but that on the dissolution of the League, it had acquired full 
control over the territory and consequently it was not accountable to 
thé United Nations for her administration of the territory. The United: 
Nations on thé other hand argued that it had succeeded to the supervisory 
powers of the League of Nations in respect of the territory and that 
South Africa was accountable for her administration of the territory. 

The General Assembly over this period passed many resolutions 
against South Africa's continued occupation of South West Africa. 
South Africa however, completely ignored these resolutions because 
it was aware that the Geheral Assembly could not enforce its resolution. 
Besides, the Security Council never endorsed the General Assembly 
resolutions because of the opposition by its three permanent members 
(United States, Britain and France). Even when the Security Council 
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finally got interested in the Namibian issue and passed Resolution ' 
366 in 1974 that called on South Africa to-take the necessary steps to 
withdraw from the territory, South Africa was not alarmed because its 
principal allies in the Security Council would not take any step to force ` 
them out of the territory. In fact South Africa responded by trying to 
work out an internal settlement without the UNO. This was doné by 
the organisation of the Turnhalle Conference in 1975. 

Events in Angola by the end of 1976 had made Namibia of particular 
importance to the USA in its bid to prevent Russian expansion in the 
region. Thus the United States tried to take the issue of Namibia from’ 
the General Assembly and the Security Council by creating what came 
to be known as the ‘contact group’ for the negotiation of Namibian in- 
dependence. The contact group was constituted by American allies— 
apart from itself, namely France, Britain, Canada and West Germany. 
The aim was in part to delay the granting of independence to Namibia, 
as the subsequent events were to confirm; until, the issue ofthe Soviet 
and the Cuban presence in Angola had been sorted out. This came to : 

‘be known as the linkage clause. But while playing delaying tactics, the 
United States and its allies as permanent members of the Security 
Council allowed the passing of Resolution 435 that called for, among 
other things, the supervision and control by the United Nations of the 

~ transition to independence in Namibia, free elections after an agreed | 
campaign period, the convening of the resultant National Assembly to 

: frame and adopt the constitution before the achievement of indepen- 

dence. This resolution was completely shelved for exactly ten years, 
because the United States was not ready for the settling of the Namibian 
problem. 

-The stalemate over Namibia came to an end becas of change of 
events in Angola and a change in the superpower relations. In 1987 the 
MPLA/Cuban troops launched the biggest offensive against UNITA. 
. With the help of the South Africa Defence Force (SADF), UNITA . 

was able to reverse the initial MPLA/Cuban success. What followed 

. was one of the biggest conventional battle of southern Africa—the battle 
for Cuito Cuanavale which was won by the MPLA/Cuban troops. This 
battle, however, convinced the MPLA government that a military 
victory in the ongoing civil war was not an immediate prospect. This. 
made them amenable to negotiations. The battle for Cuito Cuanavale 
also signalled to the South African Defence Forces the new strength of 
the MPLA/Cuban forces and the dangers they were facing. This battle 
increased white casualities and threatened to be a major political issue 
inside South Africa itself. The battle furthermore increased the war 
costs. These sbot up to around one million dollars a day, putting a 
strain on the South African economy. 
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At the beginning of 1988 the tide was turning against South Africa 
inside Angola. The encirclement of SADF inside Angola and their 
being totally cut from the Namibian: border became imminent. To 
show their might the MPLA/Cuban forces made a successful air attack 
on the South African guarded caluegue dam. With this turn of events 
South Africa was ready to negotiate and its main bargaining chip was 
Namibia. Luckily enough, superpower rivalry had now turned into 
cooperation, that had brought about the end of the Afghanistan conflict. 
The two superpowers could now cooperate in the resolution of the 
Angolan/Namibian question. 
`. The major players in the ten round of publicly agreed negotiations 
that moved from London, to Brazzavillé, to Cairo, New York and 
Geneva were South Africa, Angola and Cuba—the main combatants 
in the field. The USA imposed its mediation on the three because of its 
anxiety to show to the American electorate that it had finally removed 
the Cubans from Angola and to underline American indispensability 
in the settlement of regional conflicts. The USSR as an ally of Angola 
and Cuba and as a guarantor of the final agreements and in order to 
emphasize that the removal of Cuban troops was not a defeat for 
communism.took also part in the negotiations. The other parties to the 
conflict that were kept out of the direct negotiations were SWAPO, 
that stood to gain the maximum (partly because of South African 
and American objection) and UNITA' whose interests were ‘taken 
care of by the USA and whose presence was as ae to by the MPLA 
government. 

The content of the final agreement were simple: the withdrawal of 
South African Forces and the Cuban forces, and the implementation of 
` Resolution 435 leading to the independence of Namibia. 


Lessons for the Current Negotiations in South Africa 


Before noting the lessons to be drawn from the negotiated settle- 
ments in the region it is important to highlight the factors that have led 
to the call for negotiations in South Africa. First, the over growing 
black insurgency inside South Africa that triggered the passing of the _ 
State of Emergency, has demonstrated the ungovernability of South 
‘Africa without settling the apartheid issue. Secondly, the state of 
emergency and the brutal suppression of the blacks, led to the imposi- 

‘tion of some form of sanctions albeit grudgingly by most western powers. 
This had negative consequences on the economy as it led to the flight . 
of investments, and sent the economy into recession. As a result, a 
growing number of whites, in particular the business community, 
started a dialogue with the liberation movements, in an effort to finda 
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political solution to save their investments. Lastly, the independence 
of Namibia signified a major change in the southern African region 
that could not be ignored by the apartheid regime. 

Apart from the above conditions that led to a call for negotiations 
it is important to keep in mind that the process has not even really 
started. We are still in the phase of “talk about talks” i.e. the pre- . 
liminaries. These preliminaries have involved the South African 
Government and the African National Congress which the government 
regards as a key player in the final negotiations. Having said that we 
can now turn to the lessons that can be HD from the previous nego- 
tiations and settlements. A 

First and foremost it must be remembered that the negotiations 
are centered on the transformation of what were basically white regimes 
into majority (black dominated) regimes. The basic question has. 
therefore been what would be the position of whites in the new dispen- 
sation. In Mozambique the issue of white settlers was completely 
ignored in the final settlement between FRELIMO and Portugal. This 
resulted into negative consequences. There was an attempted coup by 
` the settlers which failed. This was followed by wholesale destruction 
of the economy and finally the sponsorship and continued support of | 
opposition forces to the FRELIMO government. Their small number - 
(around 200,000) meant that they could not successfully stage a coup 
against the transitional government. However, in South Africa, the 
whites are better organised and are likely to resist any settlement that 


does not take into consideration some of their basic demands and  . 


assures them of certain guarantees. 

In the Zimbabwean settlement, the whites obtained reserved 

seats, a ten year guarantee of no change in the constitution, and 
guarantee against expropriation, full compensation if expropriated 
and transfer of compensation payments. These guarantees slowed the 
pace of the redistribution of wealth, in particular the land. It however, 
guaranteed smooth transition and the working out of forms of accom- 
modation between old antagonists. 
The question of the position of whites in the new South Africa is 
central to the negotiations there. At the centre of these negotiations 
will be the issue of land with over 70% in the hands of whites. A big 
part of the hard core Afrikaners depends on this land. Apart from land 
the issue of what political role the whites will play.in the new dispensa- 
' tion will be crucial. It is not easy to say what formula will be used—but 
some formula of assuring the whites a role in the political system will 
be necessary. Whites will-also demand a guarantee on the permanence 
of the negotiated settlement. They are afraid of Vengo outvoted or 
outmanouvred later. 
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Secondly, the negotiations are essentially between whites and 
blacks. The blacks, however, have not always been united or well 
organised. The Mozambican settlement was easy and fast because of 
the organisational strength of FRELIMO. Other black organisations 
were small breakaway groups from FRELIMO and could easily be 
ignored. The Zimbabwe case was different. There were a lot of organi- 
sations and continuous.splits between them. The ups and downs of the 
negotiations were based on the Smith regimes' exploitation of splits 
within the African ranks. The lesson learnt from Zimbabwe, is that 
unless all the parties take part in the negotiations, the settlement reached 
has little success of lasting for a longer period. The Zimbabwean case 
also highlights the difficulty of trying to foster unity within the African 
ranks. The failure of the Frontline States to enforce unity between 
various factions and parties in fact raises the question whether one 
should aim at total unity among blacks in the negotiating process. Such 
externally forced unity is likely to break at any one time with serious 
consequences for the on going negotiations. 

The Angolan case provides another example of the failure to 
reach albeit a working compromise between the Africans. This led to 
the unworkability of the Alvor Agreement. It further led to the civil 
war and gave an opportunity to external forces to manipulate the 
warring factions. While one should not aim at total unity, a working 
compromise is necessary to bring about some success in the negotiations. 

In the case of South Africa the relationship between the blacks is 
. one crucial issue in the negotiations. In the first instance, separate 
development policy created independent Bantustans. Some of these 
Bantustans have enjoyed internal self government for more than ten 
years. Whether their independence is called sham is immaterial. Ten 
years of independence has created self governing entities. Then reinte- 
gration into the greater South Africa will demand a lot of bargaining. 
Secondly, the major political parties (ANC, PAC, SACP).had been ~ 
banned since the 1960's. This has led to the emergence of a multitude 
of organisations and parties representing the black population. One of 
the major issues in the "talks about talks" is the whole issue of who 
should take part in the negotiations and on what basis. Who is to deter- - 
- mine the organisations that will participate in the negotiations. The 
multiplicity of organisations each claiming to be'heard and representa- 
tive, is likely to degenerate into violence of blacks against blacks. This 
in fact is already taking place and is being exploited by those who are . 
against negotiations. Black violence is likely to delay the negotiating 
process. Apart from this, the whites are likely to exploit the disunity 
among blacks in order to gain maximum advantage in the final 
settlement. 
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Another lesson to be learnt is the role of external interest in the 
negotiation and settlement process. In the case of Mozambique it 
appeared that there were no major external states. This made the 
Lusaka Agreement easier. However, two parties who were interested 
. in Mozambique were initially ignored, i.e. South Africa and Rhodesia. 
Their reaction to Mozambican independence was based on whether it 
would support the liberation movements in the two countries. The 
decisions by Mozambique to close the Rhodesian border in 1976 and 
to support the Patriotic Front, opened up hostilities between the two 
countries. The outcome of this was the formation and support of MNR 
that has since been used to destabilize Mozambique. 


The issue of support for the liberation movements in the region ` 


and the type of support that can be given has remained difficult-to resolve 
for many governments. The Mozambican example could not be emulated 
by Zimbabwe for fear of reprisals by South Africa. Mozambique itself 
has had to recapitulate to South African pressure and sign a non-aggres- 
sion pact with South Africa—the Nkomati Accord. There is, therefore, 
very little help that the liberation movements in South Africa are likely 
to get from their independent black neighbours. They are in fact under 
pressure to negotiate and make a quick settlement so that South Africa's 
' destabilization and attendant destruction can end. 

Still on external interest one has to note the fact that the verre 
civil war was fuelled and is still fuelled by external interests, in this 
particular case superpower interests. In Zimbabwe, British interests 
prevented the organisation of an international force to bring an end to 
the UDI. The events in Angola changed the external interests in 

„Zimbabwe and brought the American into the negotiating process. 
The same events prompted South Africa to search for a settlement of 
the Rhodesian question. Its activities prompted the formation of 
the Frontline States grouping that was to play, a major role in the 
Zimbabwean settlement. T 

External interests had a major bearing in the protracted: negotia- 
tions for the independence of Namibia. External interests prevented- 
the United Nations taking over full responsibility of Namibia from 
South Africa. They further delayed the independence process. Changed 
interests in the region allowed the attainment of independence. In the 
Namibian situation, external interests were paraquat to the whole 
negotiations and settlement process. 

In the case of South Africa external interests have played a major 
part in continuing the apartheid regime. South Africa has been seen as 


a major economic partner of the western powers because of its posses- © 


sion of key minerals that were critical to the economies of the industrial 
democracies. Furthermore, South Africa was seen as important 
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geographically for the west to maintain control of the sea lanes around 
the Cape of Good Hope. These and many other arguments have been 
used to defend South Africa against sanctions and to promote American 
policy of *Constructive Engagement". External interests in South 
' Africa are centred around the economy because of the high degree of 
external investments in the country. In the process of negotiations they . 
are likely to guard grudgingly their economic stakes. It is because of 
this that they are more interested in ANC's future economic policies. 
The.support or non-support of the blacks will depend on their future 
economic policies. 

In conclusion we can summarise the major issue in the South 
African negotiations between whites and blacks that are still at the initial 
stage. The first major issue and stumbling block is the decision on who 
is to participate ih the negotiations and on what basis. Once this is 
settled then the negotiations will centre on: (i) The guarantees for the 
whites and the extension of economic benefits to the blacks. In this 
respect, the issue of land may play a major role. (ii) The political 
organisation of the new South Africa. The major issue will be that of 
the organisation of representation at the central level and the relation- 
ship between the centre and the region and municipalities. There is 
likely to be a lot of hustling by the major political parties both white 
and black on their fufure fate. The most difficult part will be on work- 
ing out new alliances not only between the major camps (black and 
white) but across the colour line (iii) The new economic dispensation. 
There is not.likely to be major changes in this sector because of the 
entrenched external economic forces. - l 
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Structural Adjustment, The April 1990 
. Coup and Democratization in Nigeria 


Julius O. Ihonvbere 


_ The propér way to begin a study of the Nigerian crisis is to note the 
- country's historical experience and the consequent distortion, disarti- ` 
culation and underdevelopment of institutions and the structures and 
forces of production and exchange. Almost a hundred years of direct 
British colonisation and exploitation culminated in the severe under- . 
development of the social formation; the creation of a dependent and : . 
unproductive dominant class; the accentuation of spatial inequities;. 
the creation of a non-hegemonic, weak yet repressive and ‘exploitative 
state and the structured incorporation of dominant elites into the service 
- of foreign capital which dominated virtually all aspects of the Nigerian 
economy and society. In addition to the above; education was designed 
to service and reproduce the colonial machine; the bureaucracy had 
little to do with the objective level of socio-economic development; - 
external trade was structured to serve the metropolitan economy; science 
and technology programmes were virtually nonexistent and tbe politics 
of ethnicity, region and religion had been encouraged as part of the 
“divide-and-rule” politics of the British. The net consequence of the 
implications of the developments above, in addition to other consequ- 
ences of colonialism, was the structured incorporation of Nigeria, into | 
a highly exploitative and unequal world capitalist system as a periphery.! 
The peripheralization of the social formation in the international 
division of labour ensured the vulnerability of the economy to external, 
penetration, manipulation and exploitation. The instability and weak- 
ness of the state meant its inability to mediate contradictions and 
conflicts as well as the inability to sponsor and sustain any appreciable 
. pattern of growth and accumulation. The underdevelopment ‘and 
dependence of the dominant classes meant the inability to function as 
a productive bourgeois class, vulnerability to foreign manipulation and 
inevitable reliance on the state and foreign capital for accumulation. It 
also meant a preference for foreign tastes, values, cultures and a 
world-view which reproduced the structures of dependence and under- 
development. Finally, the country's historical éxperience, meant that 
the institutions, forces and factors of politics, production and exchange 
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were severely deformed and disarticulated to a point where they lacked 
the internal and relatively autonomous stimulus for growth, develop- 
ment and accumulation.” 

It is our contention, that any serious study of the Nigerian crisis 
must recognize the historical origins of structural deformities in the 
' system as sketched above. To be sure, we recognize the importance 
and implications of post-colonial alignment and re-alignment of social 
forces which have influenced and impacted upon the nature, context 
and direction of politics, power, production, exchange and the class 
struggle. Since political independence in 1960, Nigeria has gone 
through novel developments which have consolidated and/or influenced . 
_ some shift in the country’s relations with foreign capital and its histori- 
cally determined location and role in the international division of 
labour: a civil war; an oil boom; several coups; attempted coups and 
counter-coups; partial nationalization and indigenization programmes; 
experiments with the Westminster Parliamentary and American 
Executive Presidential systems of governments; currency changes; 
a new anthem; new states; a new federal capital; new educational, 
agricultural, urban and industrial policies and currently, a Structural 


f Adjustment Programme inspired by the International Monetary Fund... 


' (IMF); the World Bank and European Credit Clubs.? These changes 
and developments have influenced the nature of social classes, the 
power and structures of the state, the content and direction of class . 
contradictions and class struggles as well as intra-class relations. 
In spite of these "influences", however, the couniry remains debt- 
ridden, foreign dominated, poverty-stricken, unstable, dependent and 
underdeveloped. 

The inability of the Nigerian state and: bourgeoisie to build 
hegemony within the distorted social formation has forced it to resort : 
to the politics of religion, region and ethnicity. This frustration arising 
from its own weaknesses and inability to increase its legitimacy and 
ensure stability, has also compelled the state to become defensively 
radical and repressive. Taken together, the state and its custodians 
have been incapable of providing an appreciable degree of leadership; 
in demonstrating a visible degree of discipline and promoting growth if 
not development. Export concentration leading to excessive depen- 
dence on a foreign dominated oil sector culminated in the neglect of 
agriculture and the rural areas; rising food-imports, migration to the 
urbart centres, waste and massive corruption. The oil binge encouraged 
the influx of multinational interests with goods and services of dubious ' 
quality in most instances. The collection of oil rents by the state, made 
it the focus of the class struggle as class factions and fractions struggled 
to capture state power and preside over its resources. Intense class 
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contradictions and struggles increased its vulnerability and instability. 
The net result was an incapacity to effectively mediate class contradic- 
tions and conflicts without frequent resort to violent repression of, usu- 
ally, non-bourgeois forces. The inefficiency, corruption; decadence and 
confusion within the ranks of the Nigerian bourgeoisie and the 
institutions of the state have militated against the development of a 
clear and sustainable ideological position; the promotion. of industrializa- 
tion and “rational accumulation".^ 

Thus, over the years, the Nigerian bourgeoisie has also not behaved 
properly.? Beyond its intellectual fraction, the few members of the 
bourgeois class who demonstrate a tinge of patriotism and concern for 
the irresponsibility of the class, do so for fear of losing their comfortable 
positions in transnational corporations; losing what they have stolen in 
the past or losing their lives in the now frequent popular protests and 
"radical" coups in the country.’ The weakness of the bourgeoisie had : 
made the Nigerian state, the "real" capitalist in the system as the 
largest employer, investor, importer, source of contracts and funding 
for all sorts of business ventures. Thus, a crisis within its structures or 
a decline in its resources often means a direct crisis for the bourgeoisie 
and the economy. As Claude Ake has put it: 

* The indiscipline and anarchy within the Nigerian capitalist class 
has played a major role in reducing the prospects of capitalist 
development and deepening class contradictions and also j jeopar- 

. dizing the class interests of the capitalists.? 


It is precisely the crisis of dependent capitalist development, arisingin  . 
the first instance from the historical disarticulation of the Nigerian - 

economy and secondly, from post-colonial corruption, waste, mis- 
management, indiscipline, decline in oil revenues, and finally, pressures 
from credit clubs and international finance institutions, that forced the 
Nigerian state to embrace the Structural Adjustment a 3 


The Structural EE Programme in Nigeria: Background, 
Content and Consequences 


Though the Babangida regime is the first to seriously implement a 
Structural Adjustment Programme in Nigeria, it is important to point 
out that policy responses tọ the economic crisis predated his administ- 
ration. The General Olusegun Obasanjo regimé had as far back as 
1977 introduced some so-called “belt tightening” measures in the wake 
of a decline in foreign exchange receipts from oil exports. These 
. Measures—elimination of some benefits to public servants, restrictions 
on the importation of some goods and some tax measures—were 
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largely post-hoc and uncoordinated responses to serious and deep- 
rooted problems. They achieved very little. The civilian government 
that succeeded it, again, in the face of declining oil rents, massive 
corruption, misplaced priorities and gross mismanagement, was com- 

-pelled in April 1982 to introduce “austerity measures" through the 
Economic Stabilization (Temporary Provisions) Act as its response to 
the structural crisis of the economy. In January 1983, the corrupt 
Shehu Shagari government established an Expert Committee on the 
Nigerian Economy under the Chairmanship of Dr J.S. Odama. This 
Committee, in its report, recommended “a fundamental structural 
adjustment” as the best hope for a “virile and responsive economy”? 
"By October 1983, Shagari had incorporated the need for “Structural 
Adjustment” of the economy into his public addresses. 

The broad outline of Shagari’s “austerity” politics included: 
negotiations for an adjustment loan from the IMF; the payment of re- 
scheduled short-term debts; imposition of new user fees, taxes, levies 
and tolls; the general retrenchment of workers in the public services; 
funding for only “core capital projects"; reduction of public expenditures, . 

` incentives to foreign investors and the privatisation of public parastatals 
among other monetarist measures.!? It is on record that mindless 
corruption, political intolerance, gross inefficiency, waste and general 
indiscipline within the ranks of politicians and public officials made it 
` impossible to make a headway with structural adjustment and prepared 
a fertile ground for the inevitable end of the experiment with bourgeois. 
democracy in December 1983.! 

The Buhari/Idiagbon regime which overthrew the Shagari administ- 
ration inherited a crisis-ridden economy. and a desperate political 
environment: high crime rate, unpaid salaries, prostitution, alienation 
of the masses from government, inflation of over 4596, mass unemploy- 
ment, food scarcity, decaying public institutions, scarcity of essential 
commodities and other "harsh and intolerable conditions" as then 
Brigadier Sanni Abacha put it in his coup broadcast. Specifically, 
Abacha and his henchmen, complained, in rationalising the coup, that 
the economy had been “hopelessly mismanaged”; there was “inadequacy 
of food at reasonable prices”; “health services were in shambles”; 
hospitals had become “mere consulting clinics” and the country had 
become “a debtor and beggar nation”. 

Its responses to the crisis were two-pronged. First, political repres- 
sion through the promulgation of draconian decrees, proscription of 
unions, the detention of trade unionists, social criticS, students and 
journalists; press censorship and the general intimidation and harassment 
of the populace. The second response was economic: counter-trade 
involving the battering of Nigeria’s oil for goods and services and the 
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acceptance of structural adjustment as the only option to putting “the 
economy on the path to early recovery. and self-sustained growth”.% 
Consequently, the regime extended the life of the Fourth National 
Development Plan; embarked on the rapid repayment of external debts; 
.the mass retrenchment of workers; reduction of budgetary allocation 
‘to public ministries and parastatals; privatization and commercializa- 
tion of public corporations and increased incentives to transnational 
corporations. While negotiations continued with the IMF; the regime, 
repressive and right-wing as it was, refused to agree on IMF prescrip- 
tions on a massive devaluation of the Naira, trade liberalization and 
the removal of subsidies from petroleum because these policies were 
“rather harsh” and would result in the “opening of our gates to all types 
of imported goods to the detriment of our industries" 14 The duo of 
Buhari and Idiagbon were overthrown in a pre-emptive military putsch' ` 
in a Babangida masterminded coup in August'1985. — . 

Ibrahim Babangida embraced the Structural Adjustment Pro- 
gramme whole heartedly, dispensed with all sentiments on the possible 
consequences of adjustment and through a clever combination of 
diversions, defensive radicalism, bribery, intimidation and incorpora- 
tion, ruthlessly pursued the implementation of the SAP. Within a short 
time many "radical" elements were working for the regime in one 
capacity or the other—Wole Soyinka, Ada Ugah, Emeka Enejere, 
. Godwill Ogbogodor, Eme Ekekwe, Jerry Gana, Jonathan Zwingina, 
Omolara Ogundipe—Leslie, Ikenna Nzimiro; Tai Solarin; the list is 
endless, Popular organizations, in particular, the Nigeria Labour 
Congress (NLC); the Academic Staff Union of Universities (ASUU) 
and the National Association of Nigerian Students (NANS) were 
either harassed, intimidated, proscribed or unrecognized. Diversions 
were created through a regular programme of public debates—on the 
political future, the IMF loan and a national housing policy. Human: 
rights was touted as a policy goal of the administration!ó and several 
Directorates, Task Forces, Panels and Boards were set up to keep 
academics busy and give the impression that support for the regime 
and its policies were popular and broad based. In reality, these policies 
were only required to soften the mood of the nation; divert attention 
and consolidate Ibrahim Babangida’s hold on power.’ 

On coming to power, Babangida recounted the usual litany of 
complaints against previous administrations: “a steady deterioration 
in the general standard of living and intolerable suffering by the ordinary 
Nigerians”, unemployment, scarcity of commodities, inflation, decay- 
ing educational institutions and so on. In combination with the regular 
intimidation of popular forces, the rehabilitation of discredited and 
retired military officers and politicians and the steady erosion of human 
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rights, the regime began the implementation of the conditionalities of - 
the IMF. First, a 15-month economic emergency period-was declared ` 
during which a stabilization programme was introduced—a 30 percent 
levy om imports, a 2-20 percent economic recovery levy on workers; 
the removal of 80 percent subsidy on petroleum and the extension of 
the wage freeze. The policies deepened the alienation of the masses 
from the state and increased the extent of poverty and other social 
vices. The policies made little impact on the economy: 


The stabilization programme had little impact on the economy. 
The President admitted in July 1986 that the performance of the 
programme was mixed as it was adversely affected by reduced oil 
receipts and slow non-oil export promotion. Urban unemploy- 
ment grew and the much needed credit lines to facilitate the. | 
. importation of raw materials to keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing were not forthcoming. Nigerian creditors could not swallow 
its rejection of the IMF loan and as a result the nation's credit 
rating dropped from about 55 percent in 1980 to 24 percent by 
March 1986. All this resulted in Nigeria's inability to reschedule 
its huge external debt. The stage was set for tougher economic : 
measures.! 


To be sure, none of the policies introduced thus far was directed 
at the structural roots of the Nigerian problem; specifically, the crisis 
of production. As well, the question of foreign domination and exploita- 
tion and the place of the local bourgeoisie in the accumulation process 
were not addressed. The assumption was that while retaining the struc- 
tures of dependent capitalist growth and condoning the pattern of | 
primitive accumulation (while reducing state participation) it would be 
possible to revamp the economy through tinkering with the structures 
of the economy without fundamental adjustments and transformations. 
This was of course a vain dream.!8 

In July 1986, the regime in further pursuit of its adjustment pro- 

. gramme and in spite of the “harsh and intolerable conditions".of the 
: Nigerian people, introduced harsher economic measures under the 
supervision of IMF and World Bank officials. The goals of adjustment 
` were fourfold: (1) to find the real value of the Naira, (2) overcoming 
inefficiency in the public sector through the rationalization of parastatals 
and improved public expenditure; (3) relieving the debt burden 
through a comprehensive rescheduling of Nigeria's medium and long- 
term debts; and (4) encouraging the net-inflow of foreign capital while 
keeping the lid on foreign loans.?? In order to achieve these highly 
desirable objectives, the regime introduced the Second-Tier Foreign 
Exchange Market (SFEM), later the Inter-Bank Foreign Exchange 
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Market (IFEM) and now the Foreign Exchange Market (FEM) for the 
weekly auctioning of the naira; devalued the naira massively against a 
basket of foreign currencies; abolished the import licencing system; 
liberalized trade through the removal of controls on investments, the 
review of the indigenization programme and so-called-new industrial 
policy; promoted an "export-all-exportable" policy in the drive for 
foreign exchange and pressed vigorously policies of commercialization, 


privatisation, debt-equity swap and. mass retrenchment of workers. In -` 


addition, the importation of maize, rice, wheat and malt was banned ` 
to encourage local production and the use of substitutes; interest rates ` 

were deregulated; monetary and fiscal policies were tightened, alloca- ` 

tions to social services were reduced and subsidies removed or drastical]y 
reduced from numerous public programmes. A freeze on promotions 
and new appointments was introduced. Perhaps, as further demonst- 
tation of the regime’s desire to satisfy the World Bank, the IMF, the 
Credit Clubs in Europe and western governments of its total commit- 
ment to economic recovery, the government sought and obtained 
more loans from foreign banks, the World Bank and other sources; 
committed up to 45 percent of its foreign exchange earnings to servic- 
ing the country's foreign debts and provided very generous incentives 
to foreign investors.” 

It is difficult to capture on paper tlie overall impact of these and 
other policies on the living conditions of the Nigerian people.?! If we 
listen to official tales, then the SAP is a huge success save for a few 
“inevitable setbacks”. If we look at government documents, even the 
brazen attempts to doctor available (usually unreliable) data show 

: very clearly that practically little has been achieved.” However, if we 
look at documents coming from the financial institutions, the Manufac- 
turers Association of Nigeria (MAN), the labour organizations and the 
media houses, the SAP has been a disaster. It has generated deep social 
tensions, accentuated old contradictions and crises, made the economy 
more vulnerable td foreign penetration, manipulation, domination 
and exploitation, increased prostitution, suicide rates, crime wave, un- 
employment, despair and alienation from the state and cast a dark 
shadow over the economic’ and political future of the country. The 
adjustment programme has been good to the big banks, transnational 

- corporations, retired military officers, drug-pushers, traffickers in 

foreign currency and those with savings in foreign banks.” On the 
other hand, it has wiped out the middle class, ruined the educational 
system and elevated corruption to levels previously unimagined in 
Nigeria. 75 The drug business is booming in Nigeria. While the state 
remains the most potent political structure and force in the social for- 
mation, it is perceived and confronted as an exploitative, repressive, 
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“irrelevant” and biased force by non-bourgeois forcés. Life has become ` 
a nightmare for the vast majority who are dependent on salaries and 
with no military connections, foreign exchange or connections in high 
places. The devaluation of the naira has ruined indigenous, especially 
small scale, businessmen who cannot obtain bank loans due to the high 
floating interest rates and cannot compete with companies cushioned 
by huge foreign exchange accounts.” The naira which sold at N2 to the 
dollar in 1986 now sells officially at N8 to the dollar and about N10 in 
the parallel market. 

The policy of auctioning the naira weekly shot up the "cost of 
importing raw materials" thus encouraging “ever-increasing factory- 
rate prices of finished products” .% Inflation, put in July 1989 at 45% 
by the Central Bank of Nigeria is well out of control in the real market. 
The removal of petrol subsidy has increased transport fares and food 
prices. The devaluation of the naira and increased import duties have 
` also put up the cost of vehicles completely out of the reach of the 
majority of Nigerians as a Peugeot 504 car which sold for $8,000 in 1984 
now sells for N130,000. What is more, the expected foreign capital 
inflow is yet to happen: 


*'... SAP has not improved the balance of payments position sub- 
stantially, while terms of trade have actually worsened, since 
more is paid for imported inputs than is received for exports. 
Also, the much touted inflow of foreign participation has not 
really materialized. Only multilateral and bilateral assistance 
have trickled in. Private investment is yet to come in. Within the 
country itself, the disintegration of the banking sector has led to.. 
_high interest rates and generally high cost of capital, which.. 
staunts growth.?7 


Pita ʻO. Agbese is equally clear on the results of the adjustment 
' programme in Babangida’s Nigeria: 


Babangida's Structural Adjustment Program has not resolved 
the economic crisis. In fact, in many ways, it has aggravated the 
economic crisis. External debt increased from $19 billion in 1985 
to about $26 billion in 1987, despite the billions already expended 
on repayment. Factory capacity utilization in many industries is 
less than 10 percent. Millions of Nigerians have been retrenched ` 
or are unable to find employment. The much touted alternative 
~ sources of exports have not materialized and oil remains virtually 
the only foreign exchange earner. THe influx of foreign investments 
anticipated in the wake of the implementation of the Structural 
Adjustment Program has yet to occur.?$ 
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By mid-1990, to say the least, the adjustment programme was 
(and remains) the most hated and unpopular programme in the country. 
The Manufacturers Association of Nigeria (MAN); the Nigeria 
Labour Congress (NLC), students, ‘trade unions, market women, 
leading economists like Sam Aluko, retired generals like Olusegun 
Obasanjo, bankers and other popular organizations including un- 
employed youths have condemned the programme and demonstrated 
against it.? The MAN has reached the conclusion that in spite of the 
SAP, the Nigerian economy is still “in the woods". Dapo Fafowora, 
the Director-General of MAN stated in August 1990 that “We still 
have problems of lack of new investments, of a very high foreign.debt 
profile and an unusually high debt service ratio of nearly 40 percent. "39 
Professor Sam Aluko has called the SAP “a kiss of death". The NLC - 
reached the conclusion that like all regimes before it, the Babangida ` 
regime has put the pursuit of profit *over and above the health and. 
well being of the Nigerian people"?! The influential Guardian news- 
paper.has noted that the SAP has made "life extremely difficult for 
workers and their families"? and Nigeria's former head of state, 
Olusegun Obasanjo has criticized the programme for lacking “a human 
face, human heart and milk of kindness".? Finally, West Africa magazine 
which has increasingly become. conservative and pro- Babangida, 
admitted i in its August- September i issue that the “(SAP), has, as envis- 
‘aged brought suffering and has, in some instances, raised questions 
over the government’s ability to manage the economy”. CE i 

It must not be forgotten that the gross violation of human rights, 
press censorship, proscription of unions, illegal arrests and detentions 
without trial, undue harassment of so-called extremists and radicals 
accompanied this gradual and steady pauperization, marginalization, 
exploitation and dehumanization of the middle class and non-bourgeois 
forces in Nigeria.” The SAP, as conceptualized and implemented by 
the Babangida government has little to do with working for self-reliance, 
attacking the structures of dependence, foreign domination and 
underdevelopment; reducing inequalities and wiping out poverty and 
other structural constraints on production and exchange. It is our 
contention in this paper, that the conditions of repression, poverty, 
‘corruption, and deepening intra- and inter-class contradictions and 
struggles in Nigeria provided a fertile ground for the Major Gideon 
Orka led coup of April 22nd, 1990. 


a 


The April 1990 Coup in Nigeria: Background Issues and Implications 


Military coups and counter-coups are not novel to Nigeria and 
Nigerians. We have argued elsewhere that contrary to Huntingtonian 
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and Janowitzian explanations, coups in underdeveloped, dependent 
. and crisis-ridden formations are more often than not, precipitates of 
on-going class struggles, manifestations of the struggle for power 
within and between social classes and' consequences of structural 
deformities, non-hegemony of the state and weaknesses of dominant 
classes.* It is essential therefore that we note the structural and historical 
roots of instability, conflicts, coalitions, crisis and regime turnover in 
peripheral formations like Nigeria. This is important so that. immediate 
causes and post-coup rationalizations are not confused with more 
deep-rooted structural explanations. 

The Gideon Orka led coup of April 22, 1990 was not the first - 
against the Babangida regime.” There is no evidence, given extant 
socio-economic and political realities in Nigeria to expect it to be the 
last. Coups are part of the political equation at any point in time in 
backward societies. We have already discussed the general environment 
' ofthe country before (and since) the coup attempt. It is interesting to 

note that virtually all successful and some attempted coups in Nigeria 
have taken place at the highest points of discontent, mass disaffection, 
'alienation and popular protests against the state, its agents and agencies. 
Thus, the military, largely because it monopolizes the means of coer- : 
cion, finds it relatively easier to hijack the struggles against the state 
and other forces of oppression and presents itself as the most organized, 
disciplined, patriotic and incorruptable force in the system.” As the 
Barclays Bank quote at the beginning of the paper clearly showed, the 
adjustment programme has generated situations and contradictions. 
which pose major challenges to the planned transition to civil rule. 
Ibrahim Ayagi, an economist and former Managing Director of Conti- 
nental Merchant Bank has equally expressed concern as to the future 
of the country in view of the contradictions and pressures Beneraten by 
: the SAP: 


Ihave never seen anything like this. So many out of job. What is 
happening is enough to break the country. à 


, Inits 1989 comprehensive review of the SAP, the Newswarcy magazine 
' noted that: i 


Their (IMF, World Bank) imposition and supervision of adjust- 
ment policies focused mainly on cuts in government expenditure 
“and money growth, reduction in imports and devaluation of the 

recipient country's currency. But while these policies may have 
improved balance of payments, they may have been formulated 
too narrowly to lead to growth, penalizing, in some cases, the 
poorest segments of society and causing in turn, social and political 
unrest (emphasis added).^ 
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and Pita Agbese has argued that, “The increasing impoverishment of 
the mass of the Nigerian people caused by the structural ta 
program has intensified opposition to the program”. i, s 
Unfortunately for the regime, the preference for ipress; 

harassment, bribery, and defensive radicalism did not help it. As well, 
reliance on sychophants and invisible organizations as well as the actions 
of the notorious State Security Services (SSS) in silencing all opposi- 
tion made the situation only worse. Even when the President threw 
open a challenge for alternatives to the adjustment programme, the 
“attempt by a group of lawyers, intellectuals, labour leaders and students 
to hold a workshop to discuss and propose alternatives was stopped by 
the police and the SSS. The participants, including 82 year Michael 
Imodu, were arrested and detained. So, we find a situation of alienation 
form the state, mass poverty, unemployment, rising inflation, social 
decay, unrest in colleges and universities, high food prices, scarcity of 
essential foods, bankruptcies, and the frequent imposition of new 
levies and tolls. The nation’s debt has risen to about $35 billion. The 
regime blundered from one mistake to another: the rehabilitation of - 
dismissed and discredited soldiers; the detention of prominent social— 
- critics like Toye Olorode, Gani Fawehimi, Michael Imodu, Balarabe 
Musa; the blanket ban on politicians; the clever exclusion of so-called 
“radicals” and “extremists” from the political process; deep*rooted 
corruption within the administration and indecisiveness in the allega- 
tions against Governors Ibim Princewill (Cross Rivers State); Adeleye 
(Rivers), Lawal (Ogun) and the Chief of General Staff, Augustus 
Aikhomu;? the recomposition of the Armed Forces Ruling Council 
(AFRC) making the President more powerful; frequent arrest and 
` detention of journalists; the murder of Dele Giwa of Newswatch and 
government's reluctant attitude to probing the incident; the skewed 
composition of Ministerialappointments and the AFRC and the exces- 
sive powers of the President. He was not just Chairman of the AFRC 
with others holding letters of appointment from. him, he was also 
` Chairman, Council of Ministers; Chairman National Council of States; 
Chairman, Police Service Commission; Minister of Defence and had 
the SSS, the Central Bank and Budget Affairs under him.*? These 
positions made him the most powerful president in the history of 
Nigeria. Furthermore, the President's wife, Mariam Babangida had 
become a source of worry for Nigerians. Slie interfered in state matters, 
influenced appointments and government decisions, over-exposed 
herself to the media, established an office with an array of staffinthe - 
Presidency and engaged in an extensive jamboree with ber pet-prog- 
ramme: Better Life for Rural Dwellers which duplicated the functions 
of other bodies in several respects. Then, there was the stubborn refusal 
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to remove his most unpopular Minister, Jibril Aminu from the govern- 
ment; the illegal and secret enrolment of Nigeria in the Organization 
of Islamic Conference (OIC) which bred deep religious antagonisms 
and frequent religious riots; the $120 million World Bank loan and 
rationalization in the Universities coupled with plans to commercialise 
several services previously provided.by or subsidized by government; 
the rejection of all the political parties in their quest for registration 
after an expenditure of about N2 billion; frequent changes to and 
tinkering with the transition programme to satisfy his personal ideas 
and interests; the neglect of the wishes of the people as evidenced in 
the reports on the IMF Debate and the Political Bureau Report; the 
' creation of the National Guard to be responsible to the President; 5 his 
fraternization with some repressive and sit-tight leaders in Africa like 
Samual Doe of Liberia; the unpredictability of the President often in 
the effort to-live up to the so-called Maradona image and among others, 
the clever “manufacture” and imposition of two government political 
parties—the Social Democratic Party (SDP) and the National 
Republican Covention (NRC) with party offices, constitutions, mani- 
festoes, ideological positions, administrative secretaries all provided 
by the President. Above all these, however, were the negative pres- 
‘sures, anger, disillusionment and tensions generated by the adjust- 
ment programme which turned the minds of the poor, unemployed 
and disadvantaged towards “change from any quarters”. It reminds 
one of the situation before the overthrow of the Second Republic in 
December 1983 when the battle cry of the poor was "ABS"—"Any- 
thing But Shagari" and on New Year's Day, 1984 the greeting was 
“HNG”—*Happy New Government". 

The above, then, can be taken together to be the background to 
the coup. Of course we cannot rule out personal interests and ambitions 
within the ranks of the coup plotters and their sponsors. As well, we : 
cannot discountenance the desire to settle old scores by some participants 
in the coup plot. If anything, the Orka broadcast statement showed 
clearly. the anger of the plotters against the president as a person and the 
regime in general.” The plotters referred to the President's administ- ` 
ration as “dictatorial, corrupt, drug baronish, evil men, sadistic, 
deceitful, homo-sexually-centred, prodigalistic, unpatriotic”. It also 
accused the regime of “unabatted corruption, mismanagement of the 
national economy, the murders of Dele Giwa, Major-General Mamman 
Vatsa, with other officers...” There were complaints against the National 
Guard; Decrees 2 and 47; insensitivity, domination and exploitation 
of the Middle-Belt and Southern States by the Northern States, the 
plan by the President to make himself a life President and the destruc- ` 
tion of groups capable of resisting this desire; the “buying of the press 
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by generous monetary favours and the usage of the-State Security 
Service (SSS) as a tool of terror”. Among other complaints, allegations 
and accusations, too numerous to recount here, was the categorical 
statement that “without the intrigues perpetrated by this- clique ‘and 
misrule, Nigeria will have in all ways achieved developmental virtues 
comparable to those in Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, India, and even Japan”. - 

` For the first time in the coup history of Nigeria, the concepts of the 
“Nigerian State", “dominant class" and “internal colonization" weré 
used. frequently by the plotters.“ After excising five states—Sokoko, 
Borno, Katsina, Kano and Bauchi from the federation because of their 
alleged domination and exploitation of the South; the plotters threatened 
all "those with skeletons in their cupboards" and announced the estab- 
lishment of a National Ruling Council which among others, was to 
include representatives of labour, lawyers, journalists and students. 
After twelve hours of heavy fighting, virtual destruction of the seat.of 
Government—Dodan Barracks—, Nigeria's “bloodiest coup" failed 
to unseat the Babangida regime. . 


Why Did the Coup Fail? 


Information on why the coup was planned and why it failed are 
' still inconclusive. Many of the plotters died in the battle to retain control 
of the radio stations and Dodan Barracks. Many of the key plotters are 
yet to be apprehended. The two alleged key civilian sponsors are cer- 
tainly out of the country. The rushed trial and execution of 69 plotters 
including Major Gideon Orka has silenced some of the active participants 
for good. What is more, because the trial was not open, the statements 
-made by the plotters during the trials might never be made public. 
However, we can put certain facts together. 
First, it was a strategic mistake to leave telephone lines open 
throughout the period of the coup. It was thus-easy for the Service 
"Chiefs to get in touch with orie another and thus expose the claims of 
‘the plotters as to the extent of their control and successes. Secondly, 
the plotters focused exclusively on Lagos, assuming that the capture 
of Dodan Barracks meant the capture of power. It was easy for the 
Divisional Commanders to’ broadcast counter statements and thus 
create uncertainty in the minds of the public. Many, particularly the 
victims of the SAP who would have wanted to demonstrate publicly in 
‘support of the coup, exercised caution, knowing the SSS was watching. 
A third reason had to do with the rather confused programmes 
_and goals as spelt out in the broadcast. The expulsion of the five states 
from the federation drew opposition to the plotters from several quarters. 
It evoked’ the possibility of a civil war not only in the light of the 
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number of senior officers of northern origin in the army but also in the 
light of the impracticability of excising five states from Nigeria in 1990. 

' Fourth is that the coup plotters completely underestimated the 
complexity and strengths of class alliances beyond ethnic, religious and 
regional boundaries in Nigeria. Many Southern members of the Nigerian 
bourgeoisie depend on their Northern counterparts for accumulation 
and access to the opportunities. To expect this fraction to support the 
excision of five states from the Federation in a coup bid by young officers: 
whose futures in powers were unknown and uncertain was to expect too 
much. 

A fifth point was the fear, among the populace of the possibility of 
a serious religious war, between the christians and the muslims. The ` 
plotters had interfered in the Sultanateship of the Sokoto caliphate, 
expelled muslim states, accused the North of domination and exploita- 
tion, challenged the country’s membership in the OIC and given the, 
impression it was a coup sponsored by Christian interests. As well, the 
ethnic and regional character of the coup worried large sections of the 
country. The coup was executed “on behalf of patriotic and well meaning 
peoples of the Middle Belt and the Southern parts of the country" This . 
was the first time a sectional coup was being executed in the country. 
with such open and brazen claims of sectionalism. This spelt an illomen 
. for the whole exercise. 

Sixthly, some of the initial pronouncements gave room for doubt, 
particularly in terms of their workability. After excising five states 
from the Federation, some conditions were laid down for readmission. 
Yet, the plotters announced that “...all citizens of the five states already 
mentioned are temporarily suspended from all public and private 
offices in Middle Belt and Southern parts of this country... They are 
also required to move back to their various states within one week...” - 
Would soldiers, security men, policemen, military govérnors, pilots, 
students, workers and businessmen of Northern origin also move with 
them? The mere thought of the confusion, tension, possible implica- 
tions of looting, rape and killings as well as thé Secürity consequences 
of such a mass movements showed clearly that thg oo had allowed 
emotions to override their plans. 

The seventh point has to do with the composition of thè new 
National Ruling Council which was to replace the AFRC. The inclu- 
sion of radical and militant unions of journalists, the labour congress, 
students and lawyers, sent out mixed signals of radicalism, socialism, 
radical re-alignment of forces as well as the possible re-evaluation of 
existing economic programmes of benefit to foreign investors and 
members of the Nigerian bourgeoisie. They must have done all that: 

` was possible within their limits to ensure the failure of the coup. The 
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-unions all have a history of commitment to human rights, accountability, | 
justice, and collective appropriation of collectively produced surplus. 
These are postures which over the decades made the pourgeomie 

` uncomfortable. : 

The eighth point relates to the politicus. In spite of the blanket 
ban and the numerous obstacles placed in their path by the Babangida 
‘regime, most of them were already mobilized for the race for power in 
the Third Republic. They had mobilized their newspapers, resources, 
foreign allies, constituencies and thugs in preparation'for the race. 
They have learnt over the years, and particularly since the advent of _ 
Babangida, not to trust the military. They were thus unprepared to 
support another military. government. Though virtually all of thein 
condemned the coup and made pilgrimages to Dodan Barracks after 
the coup had been foiled, they would probably have all condemned 
Babangida if the coup had succeeded. The threats by Orka and his men 
to persons with “skeletons” in their cupboards and the promise to - 
purge “corrupt public officials” and recover “all illgotten wealth back 
to the public treasury for the use of the masses of our peoples must 
have scared them. 

Finally, there are other logistical reasons why the coup did not 
succeed. They had'no representatives in the states; many of the plotters 
seem to have been caught unawares suggesting that there had been a. , 
sudden change in the D-dates; the warehouse for their weapons in 
Ikorodu was too far from their theatre of.action,* there were a few - 
problems with the recruitment of other ranks to challenge the counter 
offensive; the airports were left open in spite of instructions from the 
plotters and many radio stations failed to hook on to the network service 
to relay the coup broadcast statement. We must also not overlook the 
importance of the failure to eliminate the, President and any of the. 
Service Chiefs, showing a poor level of planning and monitoring of 
their targets. Counter announcements by Lieutenant-General Sanni 
Abacha, some. of the General Officers Commanding (GOCs) and . 
some military Governors were significant in a crane pRO away 
from the plotters. . . 


Conclusion ; Cun à 2 
We have noted elsewhere, the fundamental obstacles to stability, 
development and démocratization in Nigeria. We have contended 
that democratization within the context of repression, human rights 
violations, dependence and foreign exploitation will remain problematic 
_in peripheral formations. Yet, these very obstacles to democracy will . 
continue to incite popular forces to struggle for democracy within and 
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beyond their respective organizations. While the non-hegemonic nature 
of the state, its limited legitimacy, the crisis of accumulation and class 
reproduction will continue to compel the state to repress non-bourgeois 
forces, the same situations will expose the state and its custodians to 
mass attacks and pressures for democratization and respect for human 
rights. As the state expends all non-violent options—propaganda, 
diversions, cooperation and bribery—it will increasingly rely on 
violence. This will equally compel non-bourgeois organizations to 
mobilize; develop political programmes and confront the state politically. 

The future of structural adjustment programmes in underdeveloped 


|. formations like Nigeria cannot be said to be bright.>! This is not because ` 


. there is anything wrong with the goals of the policy: elimination of 
waste, promotion of production and exports, financial discipline, 
determining the real value of currencies and monitoring public expen- 
diture. Unfortunately, these laudable goals are frequently subverted” 
. or negated by the specificities of third world formations: weak state 
structures, unproductive dominant classes, weak industrial bases, mal- 
nutrition and poverty, foreign domination, high debt rates and debt 
service ratios and marginalization in the global capitalist system. The 
adjustment programme in Nigeria has bred distrust, disillusionment, ` 
frustration, suspicions, cynicism and the belief that without “connections 
in high places" and without involvement in corrupt practices survival 
: would remain a herculean task. 
Within the context of the pressures and contradictions generated 
by the SAP, the government has been trying to organize a transition to 
democracy. This has nothing to do with the military's belief in democracy 
or democratic practices. The military organization itself is one of the 
most undemocratic in the world. The realities of Nigerian politics, 
pressures from popular forces and politicians and the implications of . 
reneging fróm promises to hand over power to civilians in the questfor 
legitimacy following the successful coup are part of the main reasons: 
why transitions are constantly organized by the.military. So many 
obstacles have dogged the path of the transition programme: tinkering 
with the report of the political bureau to suit the interests of the President 
and the IMF; inconsistent pronouncements by Military Governors and* 
other public officials; the blanket ban on politicians; the identification 
of certain organizations and individuals as *extremist" and their exlcu- 
sion from the transition programme; and the vain beliefthat so-called 
“new-breed” politicians, who are largely sponsored by the banned . ^ 
politicians and retired generals would constitute the core of the *new 
politics". In addition, the imposition of two.government created political 
parties along with the “allocation” of ideologies, money, administra- 
tive officers, constitutions and manifestoes have alienated them from 
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the people. Today, Nigerians sarcastically refer to the Social Democratic 
Party (SDP) as the “Southern Democratic Party” and the. National 
Republican Convention (NRC) as “Northern Republican Convention”. 
In a country where révenue allocation, the location of industries and 
institutions, public appointments and so on are not evaluated along 
ideological lines, the imposition of two parties is a major miscalculation. 
Fela Anikulapo-Kuti, Nigeria’s popular Afro-Beat musician has labelled 
the NRC—"Nigerian Rogues Convention” and the SDP—"Sorrow 
Development Party”. There is a general air of cynicism as the two 
parties are referred to as “government manufactured parties". Politics 
is still regarded as an investment, a business into which you put in 
money and recoup with huge profit after elections. As we write, money 
' still plays a major part in the two government parties and suddenly the 
barrons of business, the multimillioriaires have become the star politi- 
` cians in Nigeria.5? Furthermore, the use of propaganda, negative 
campaigns, thugs, bribery and other unorthodox mechanisms in political 
competitions are still prevalent. The local government elections, the 
ward elections, elections to party offices and so on, show very clearly 
the primacy of money politics, zoning, ethnicity, religion and region as 
well as other primordial loyalities. The actors in the political process 
are still the same, their styles and goals are still the same. As Pini Jason 
noted on the election to party offices in May 1990, merit, credibility 
and capability were once again sacrificed on the altar of money, gauli- 
bility, manipulation and other loyalties: / 


? 


Virtually all the candidates won the seats they contested, suggesting 
` that there had been a prior co-operation agreement, or sharing 
‘of posts. Indeed there were reports of prior zoning of posts 
among former associations that composed the new parties, making 
the elections a mere charade and generating bitterness. In some 
bizzare instances people won posts they had no competence for. 
A rather hilarious case was in the Oyun Local Government Area . 
of Kwara state, where a professional tailor and part-time musician 
Adesina Lékan won the post of the legal advisor of the SDP. A 
retired railway works inspector, Hassan Kafi-Hausa was elected 
the legal advisor of the NRC.” j 
Furthermore, Jason notes that: 


The activities of the banned politicians remained a a source of worry . 
to the government—they are still bent. on having a controlling 
finger in the Third Republic. Elections in some local government - 
areas were suspended till after August due to their activities. 


The point must be made, therefore, that the transition programme, 
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in spite of vitriolic propaganda and huge financial expenditures still has 
a long way to go.55 If the problem is just to hand power over to civilians, 
that may just happen in 1992. The real issue however is the survival of 
the democratic experiment. The banned politicians will seek re-entry 
into the political process after 1992. The so-called *new-breed" „having 
tasted power, will resist this re-entry if it will dislodge them from power. 
The politicians do not seem to have learnt much. The two government 
parties have already been hijacked by ethnic and religious chauvinists, 
millionaires, retired generals and professional politicians. Many of the 
retrenched workers-and unemployed graduates who are flirting with 
the two parties now are only interested in the benefits they can derive 
` from their involvement. The environment of alienation and disillu- 
sionment introduced by the SAP and the thick air of cynicism in the 
country all inhibit possibles for effective mobilization and political 
education. 

In spite of the above, the greatest challenge to the Third Republic, 
if it comes to be in 1992 (or before then) will remain the military as an 
organization. Not all military officers believe in the disengagement 
programme. Many who have held offices and used their positions to 
accumulate are equally not in favour of disengagement. The monopoly 
of the military over the means of coercion still puts it ahead of other 
class factions, fractions and forces in the struggle for hegemony and 
state power. This is precisely where, the April 22, 1990 coup posed a 
major challenge to the disengagement programme. If it had succeeded, 
the Third Republic would have been its first victim. It is instructive that 
no specific promise to keep the 1992 withdrawal date was made in the 
coup broadcast. That a group of officers and civilians could plot a coup 
of such extensive proportion and shoot their way into the President's 
bedroom says much for the security system. If the government does 
not curb corruption, distance itself from unpopular individuals, make 
structural changes to the economy and review the SAP in the interest 
of the majority, the events of April 22, 1990 can easily reoccur between 

now and 1992 or beyond. 
; Whatever our views about the coup and its plotters certain facts 
are incontrovertible: the coup exposes the breakdown of discipline in 
the Nigerian army; it shows the ineffectiveness of the nation’s security 
network; it shows clearly that not all officers of the armed forces believe 
in the transition programme and it once again highlights the national 
question. In particular it draws attention to the politics of the North- 
South dichotomy; distribution of national resources and the question, 
of equal opportunities for component parts of the Federation. The. 
solution is not to hastily execute plotters, harass popular forces and. ` 
social critics but to pay special attention to suggestions, criticisms and 
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- the urgent need to attack the structures of dependence and: under- 
development while mobilizing the people for self-reliance, growth and 
development. The harassment and detention of real and imagined 
forces of apposition, only exacerbates tension, alienation, distrust and 
the national question. 
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Babangida is the most powerful President Nigeria ever had. Given his political un- 
predictability and ability to manipulate opinions and divert or buy-off opposition, 
it was believed in many quarters that in spite of the pressures of the SAP, a coup 
against his regime was unlikely. The Orka coup exploded that myth of invincibility 
and effectiveness of his security network. This could encourage other ambitious 
Officers in the army to seek to overthrow the government in the future. 


Towards a Sociology of Meaning in 
the study of African Existence: 
_ An Intellectual Crisis 


Jonathan N. Moyo 


It has now become a tautology that African political existence has a 
characteristically uncertain future.! Africa’s endowment with fairly 
‘abundant natural resources has not been matched with an equal, or at 
least a substantial “human potential” for exploitation towards variegated 
material and spiritual development. Poverty, disease, ignorance and - 
hunger continue to define the social reality of the majority of Africans. 
`. Overall Africans are almost as poor today as they were 30 years ago.” 
The colonial metaphor of Africa as “dark continent”, as unpleasant as. 
it may have been, still spells out the uncertainty of the well being of 
present and future generations of Africans. i ; 

Against this background, it is somewhat disturbing that the African 
intellectual enterprises has done scarcely enough to explain the African 
problem in a manner amenable to practical policy solutions. Despite - 
what appears to be an impressive body of research and literature on 
Africa since the decolonization era, there still is very little known 
about the "sociology of meaning" in Africa. Indeed, the chief problem 
of ‘African scholarship.is that it seems to lack a sociology of meaning. . © 

African scholarship has thus far failed to establish a palatable con-. 
" text within which African reality can be fully grasped prior to any 
rationalization. Most of what is presently known about Africa and its 
problems is a result of pre-rationalized opinions of organized schools 
of thought using such established concepts as imperialism, class theory, 
pan-Africanism, capitalism, socialism, national unity, ethnicity or 
nationalism. These organized-opinions usually occupy a dominant or 
influential position in academia or in politics. _ 

For example, prevailing theories of political development in. 
-Africa have more to do with ideas about development than with the 
experience of development on the ground.? Already, there exists a 
plethora of ideas about development floating around, such as the. 
resurgence of structural adjustment programmes in the name of demo- 
cracy, but without grounding on the concrete experiences-of African 
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countries. This has left African scholars often engaging themselves in 


 ' defending some liberal or radical position on the process of development, 


as opposed to dealing with the existent dialectics of development i in 
their specific situations. This syndrome of following organized opinions 
is made worse by the consideration-that, most if not all of the prevailing 
intellectual positions defended by African scholars have onguns out- 
side of the African continent. 

In order to successfully defend a given positión, one iis to invest 
a lot of time and energy studying the internal logic of that position. A . 
notable result of such an investment of time is that it reduces cognitive 
activity from knowing and experiencing reality, to simply studying it. 
Most African scholars, particularly those who style themselves as 
Marxists, suffer from this problem of rehearsing the conclusions of 
Marxism without applying the Marxist methodological analysis on 
concrete African problems with a view to finding workable solutions 
to clear and present policy propiems, 


The African Intellectual Mindset 


: But the analysis of concrete problems in search of practical solu- 
tions requires a sociology of meaning. An examination of the sociology 
of meaning in Africa would necessarily entail multiple substantive 
methodological considerations which, important as they are, cannot 
and should not be made without first dealing with the present intellectual 
mindset undergirding African scholarship. The thrust of this article 
addresses the Jatter problem but only as a preliminary theoretical 
statement. 

`- The chief problem of African scholarship, and ipso facto the 
quandary of the African mindset, is defined by a conspicuous absence 
of a locally based, sustainable and entrenched intellectual tradition. 
Without such a tradition; there càn be no meaningful development, no: 
matter how defined. The proposition that Africa has no intellectual ` 
'tradition may appear to be too gerieral and even unnecessarily contro- 
versial given what some may see as major advances in African education. 
In addition, the proposition may suffer major weakness because. it 
treats Africa as a monolithic entity sacrificed under a unified allegations.’ 
Some African scholars and observers may protest that the proposition 
may be true for parts but not for all of Africa. These and other related 
considerations invite a necessary elucidation of what i is defined as an 
intellectual tradition in this article. > 

But before such an explanation is made, some observations m" 
the proposition, that Africa.has no intellectual tradition, are in order. 
Regarding the generality and controversial nature of the proposition; 
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it should suffice for the moment to say that the colonial penetration of 
^ Africa left behind common elements which later became the basis for 
the formation of present nationstates in Africa. The common elements 
are discernable, for example, through an examination of African 
administrative structures which remain based on ideas and experiences 
which came with colonialism and neo-colonialisin. There is hardly an 
idea emanating from the African experience which can be demonstrated 
as having had a significant input into the pes institutional scheme 
of things African. 

One could argue that ideas and experiences which have given rise 
to the present institutional existence in Africa are not western per se’ - 
but are basically African ideas which happen to coincide with the West- 
ern experience. True or not, it is hard to understand how imported in- 
Stitutions can be effectively managed without dealing with their intel- 
lectual base. The situation would, of course, be different if Africa now 
had an indigenous or alternative frame of reference that could be used 
to assimilate and interpret ideas and experiences originating 
elsewhere. 

The uniqueness of Japan in modern political existence, to take an 
example, has been its ability to adopt western ideas and institutions, 


: — while at the same time retaining its own cultural frame of reference. 


The same can be said about China and the Soviet Union which are 
currently going through major structural changes in economic and 
political organization, as it is true for a number of other countries in 
Asia and in Latin America. The only exception is Africa. 

Some scholars have attempted rather unconvincingly to argue 
that Africa does in fact have an intellectual tradition.* They point to 


` , such historical instances, now relegated to archeology and anthropology, 


as the Songhai, Cayor, Ghana and Mali empires as examples which 

` indicate a dowry of an African intellectual history. Such observations 
are not in dispute here, as long as they are seen in their proper context 
in terms of space and time.  . 

It is known that some of these empires, such as the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, played a major role in the shaping of what is viewed today as the 
western intellectual tradition. Despite this background, present day 
Egyptians have scarcely anything comparable to, say, China or Japan. - 
‘One could go as far as saying that the intellectual enterprise in Egypt 
today is fundamentally captive to modes of thought that have, through 
and through, nothing to do with the experience of classical Alexandria 

' in ancient times, an experience which was replicated and embodied by 
the classical Greek tradition of Aristotle. 

The Mali Kingdom, the Great Songhai Empire and the territorial . 
adventures of Tshaka the great Zulu King have each and all had practi- 
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cally no organizational influence on what remains in África today. 
. Memories of the African past have been relegated as relics in the 
doldrums of historical anthropology in archives and museums which 
enjoy a greater foreign patronage than any local interest. One result of 
this situation is that, there are no intellectual African heroes besides 
present politicians who are heroes by self-declaration. Young people 
in Africa do not grow up wanting to emulate African scholars because 
„scholarship is not part of the folklore in good currency. 
On the basis of the foregoing, it is reasonable to hold on to the 
generality of the proposition that Africa has no intellectual tradition. 


In maintaining the proposition, the point to underscore is that the case © 


is not against Africa's adoption of Western ideas and/or Western 
experiences, even though there may very well be something wrong 
with such an adoption. The point however is this. If there is an adop- 


tion, as there certainly is, how can we know whether the adoption is: 


_ right or wrong, without a basis for doing so? There can be no way of 
. knowing as long as Africa remains without its own intellectual and cul- 
tural frame of reference for directing, informing, assimilating, contain- 

-ing and limiting adopted foreign ideas and institutional experiences. 
Uncritical adoption of ideas and experiences from elsewhere is inevitable 
in the absence of such a framework, hence, the presence of a deep 
intellectual crisis in Africa.  . 

As to the controversial nature of the proposition that Africa lacks 
an intellectual tradition, the controversy should not be about over 
generalization through the inclusion of individual countries with different 
historical backgrounds into a single analytical scheme. Africa is a con- 
tinent and not a country and therefore there is a great deal of diversity. 
But there are also alot of common problems in Africa, largely because 
of the similarities left behind by colonialism whether British, Italian, 
Portuguese or other. So, if there is any contróversy in the proposition, 

, itis that it takes to task the intellectual credibility of those who claim to 
be African scholars within the Continent and particularly those outside 
Africa who have taken refüge in believing that they are Africanists 
even though they may not have the African spirit. The proliferation of 
Africanists in Europe and North America should be a matter of intellec- 
tual concern. These Africanists are churning out irrelevant, and some- 
times, irresponsible literature in the name of scholarship. What is of 


concern about these external Africanists is that they have managed to . 


cultivate a paradigm of what constitutes African scholarship. They 


. control the major academic presses and act as knowledgeable referees . 


for academic books and journals on n just about every aspect of African 
existence. ` 


As a result of this situation, many African scholars in the continent 


, 
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have had to pander to the scholarly whims of external Africanists in - 

the quest for wanting to be seen as scholarly, since the foreigners have 

set up the standards of what constitutes scholarship. The totality of this 

condition has resulted in the perpetuation of the underdevelopment of 

scholarship in Africa. The damage done to Africa by western Africanists 

and their followers, is much more serious than any damage done by 
misguided African politicians. 


What is an Intellectual Tradition? ; 


To understand the mindset underlying mainstream African 
Scholarship, which as has been already mentióned is a prerequisite to 
' an examination of the sociology of meaning in Africa, requires an expla- 
nation of what constitutes an intellectual tradition and a justification 
of why such a tradition is crucial for the understanding of African 
. existence. 

. There are four basic categories under which the question of what 
constitutes an intellectual tradition can be examined. These are know- 
ledge, belief, information and opinion. These are not a priori categories 
of “universal reason”, rather, they are akin to" Weberian ideal types 

. and are employed here as heuristic tools, not ideas, for shedding light 
on the intellectual and sociological configuration of a given society. 
Taken together, the categories of knowledge, belief, information and _ 
opinion comprise the pillars of an intellectual tradition. The following 
sections will elaborate on each of these categories within the context of 
spelling out the fundamental contours of intellectual discourse that are 
absent in Africa: 


` 


The category of knowledge and intellectual life 


One question always asked by the gréat philosophers throughout 
human history is: how is knowledge possible? All of the philosophers, 
associated with what today is presented as Western thought, from 
Plato to Immanuel Kant, preoccupied themselves with the question of 

- the possibility of knowledge. Even the African sage had this mark. 
What is remarkable about the classical quest for knowledge is that the 
search never ends, there are no final solutions. 

The quest does not end because to raise the question of how 
knowledge is possible, is in effect to ask what knowledge itself is. This 
is a perennial question which must be asked, with some answers being 
given in accordance with the consciousness of specific epochs against 
the background of prevailing human interests in particular societies. 
One curious feature of contemporary Western dominated social science 
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in general and Africa studies in paali is that, partly een of the ` 
: balkanization of scientific: knowledge into narrow disciplines, the 
perennial question about the possibility of knowledge is rarely if ever 
raised. With.the possible exception of those who study philosophy as a 
. specialized field of study, one gets the impression that most social 
scientists implicitly assume that they know what knowledge i is. This is 
particularly true of Africanists in such fields as economics, sociology, 
anthropology, political science, history, humanistic psychology. and 
` public administration to mention only the obvious cases. The African 
knowledge base of these fields i is, to Hey the least, Suspect in facti it does 
not exist. _ 

. Yet because every sociál s science ; discipline invariably causés to 
- have an epistemological foundation, young men and women in Africa 
enroll at universities and other related institutions of higher learning 
to acquire knowledge by studying the conclusions of usually untested 
epistemological assumptions. Those who graduate from these institutions 
are expected to “return” to society to apply the acquired knowledge.. 


-In this scheme of things, knowledge becomes an object of acquisition, . > 


` which is somehow external to the individual studying it. This situation . 
leads to the objectification of knowledge, a pervasive problem in African 
studies largely caused by the absence of methodological rigor. ~ 
-` But the objectification of knowledge is not an African problem. 
The modern objectification of knowledge, although already present in 
enduring concepts such as Plato’s “forms”, Aristotle’s “actual entities”, 
Leibnitz's “monads”, Hobbes’ “Leviathan” or Adam Smith's invisible’ 
“law of supply and demand"—to mention well known classical cases— _ 
is largely a product of the influence of German philosophers who, in 
the battle between idealism and materialism, became so fond of distin- 
guishing between subject and object; and between subjective and 
objective. In this battle, the objectivists have tended to have the last 
word. Karl Marx, for example, seemed to almost get away with the 
claim that he had discovered a universal material truth in the economic 
evolution of productive forces. The consequence of Marx's claim, 
speaks for itself if one judges it by the sheer numbers of people who - 
claim to be Marxists throughout the contemporary world. . . . 
A study is yet to be done on how the objectification of knowledge 
has played a decisive: role in the enslavement and subjugation of a 
majority of mankind, certainly a majority in Africa. The often proudly 
cited impressive number of Marxists followers in the Third World, let 
- alone Africa, as if there are no independent thinkers in the region, isa 
‘rather alarming indication. ot how far the GUeeHiacasod. of knowledge 
can gone. . 
Actually, Karl Marx himself affirmed the objectification. of know- 
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ledge by asserting that "philosophers have interpreted the world, now 
itistime to change it". In a widely cited claim in his Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx asserted that it is the social condition that determines 
the consciousness of men, and not vice versa. Immanuel Kant, who is 
widely considered to be the last major philosopher of the modern 
period opened up the possibility of objectifying knowledge by holding 
that man is not a knower, for ifhe were, knowledge would be relative; 

and by holding that the world is not that which is known, for if it were, 
- we would be committed to naive realism. The latter position distances 
Kant from the typical framework of knowledge objectification which 

tends to see the world as that which is known.  . , 

One also encounters objectification of knowledge in the’ supposedly f 
critical phenomenology of Edmund Husserl who maintained that in 
order to know. an object, one must renounce everything human; become : 
entirely passive and make it possible for the object to speak within one- 
self. British empiricism, whence much of mainstream social science _ 
stems, even went further amiss in its objectification of knowledge by 
essentially claiming that what is true is limited to sense data and is 
subject to experimentation. David Hume's well known assertion that _ 
every idea has a corresponding impression attests to this point. : 

The objectification of knowledge reflects the abandonment of the 
perennial question about the possibility of knowledge. The question 
has been abandoned largely because of the dogmatism of influential 
schools of thought which have made claims of being based on immutable 
. laws of universal truth. But if knowledge is objectification, how can it 

possibly reach a meaningful understanding of social reality, which by 
its nature -is intensely subjective? ` 

This article does not propose to give an answer to the problem of 
the possibility of knowledge, suffice it to say that knowledge itself takes 
` place within a living experience. Only an act of egregious oversight can 
objectify such an experience and make it the basis of epistemology for 
all of humanity. l 
. The fundamental issue in knowledge is the very act of knowing 

which is an existential act par excellence. Knowing does not entail 
man's passive consumption of concepts which are. ideal nonhuman 
entities. Knowledge reflects man's creative activity in search of meaning. 
Without a knower, there is no knowledge to be known. The “truth”. 
that is derived from the various systems of logic employed by social 
' scientists has very little to do with existential truth. 

. Thus, in view of the inevitable presupposition that knowledge is a 
human activity, it should be fundamental for socíal science to ascertain - 
' who the knower is, and to examine whether the knower belongs to the 
realm of existence he claims to know. It is for this reason that the so- 
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called sociology of knowledge is nothing but an expression of the social 
prejudice of dominant intellectual and political forces in society: l 

As such there really can be no knowledge about other people’s 
ideas or, for that matter, about the epistemological world of ideas. 
That is to say, knowledge should be viewed from within one’s experience 
-and not from the outside. In this sense, knowledge is an intellectual 
expression of (not about) one's own ideas, to wit, one’s existential. 
experience as in the Socratic dictum of “know thyself” Reading the 
works of Plato, St. Augustine, Adam Smith or Karl Marx may be very 
interesting and instructive but the reading is most certainly not know- 
ledge. The question to keep in the back of the mind is, what does this 
view of knowledge mean for African studies and its pervasive Western 
influence? This question can be better examined via a discussion of the 
relationship between belief and knowledge. 


The category of belief and intellectual life 


In the process of knowing, the knower cannot forget his social pre- 
judice which is a manifestation of his society’s belief system, expressed 
by its civil theology. This does not mean, however, that every society 
has a civil theology in the technical sense of the term. But it does mean 
that each society should have a belief system which gives support to its 
knowledge base. In this sense, confemporary ideologies, such as 
liberalism and socialism, are a form of belief systems. 

There is, however, an important difference between idiowledge 
and belief. The former implies a continual search for meaning, while 
the latter basically is a widely shared “self-understanding” of men and 
women in society; a self-understanding which is relatively stable in 
space and time to the point where it can be identified as belonging. to a 
particular known society. Such a self-understanding is, ideally, a result 
of popular societal acceptance of the sociology of meaning common in 
: that society. There are some instances in which the sociology of ane 
is imposed without popular acceptance: 

Sometimes, and this is true of contemporary industrial societies, 
belief systems assume a seemingly sophisticated character. Liberal 
economic thought, for example, postulates the necessity of a “free 
market economy” as a matter of belief. There is, however,.no existential 
truth about laws of supply and demand apart from what'exists in the 
minds of those ‘economists who invoke such laws. Deriving empirical 
abstractions from such laws can be achieved only by refusing to deal 
with the reality of the knower’s existential dilemmas. © 

In the United States, behaviorism is a belief system that pervades 
the thinking processes of most Americans. Despite this, the average - 
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American citizen has no well articulated understanding of the variants 
of behaviorism but most of them are nonetheless behaviorists as 
. jobholders and in their social interactions, due perhaps to the wide- 
.Spread of behavioural social science so characteristic, of American 
3 boc] in the social sciences. : 

. Strictly speaking, belief systems are half-truths which are morally 
jogeimived by society as good or bad. When seen as being good; these 
truths are considered a national, cultural or religious duty so that those 
who do not partake in them are viewed as traitors and enemies. 

: Belief systems, clustering around social strata such as family, 
class, political party, government, and nation-state, are useful for 

. organizing and preserving community life in behavioural terms. A belief 
thus usually is pragmatically justified, while knowledge'is often held: 
' suspect as being destructive to society's means of self-preservations. 
The point to keep in mind is that, while they do play a critical role in 
coordinating social behaviour, the essential nature of belief systems is 
that they are half-truths. What communities believe about God, love, 
peace, justice, happiness, equity, etc., has little to do with the truth of 
these matters. 

Sometimes beliefs are made to degenerate into less than half- 
truths. In capitalistic societies such as America, television and commer- 
cial advertising are turning common beliefs into outright falsehood by 
“manufacturing consent"6. In many African countries, political parties 
institutionalize and legitimize beliefs which are based on unmitigated 
prevarication, thereby creating a dangerous form of mass ignorünee 
: bordering on the politics of fear of the state. 

Indeed, a major precondition of sustainable belief systems is mass 
ignorance. In such.situations, knowledge plays an important role of 
freeing individuals from preconceived ideas, be they political, religious, 
social or national. Plato’s parable of the cave attests to thispoint. But 
of course knowledge generates its own dogma, making scientists'slaves 
to and not masters of their disciplines. This ever present possibility . 
does not nullify the consideration that without knowledge, a society 
runs every risk of folling into thoughtless belief siteme 


The e category of information and intellectual life 


. The circumstance that a society can be shown to bise a kuosisdie 
base, supported by an identifiable belief.system does not mean much, 
unless that society has an internal capability to develop some kind of 
practical means (artifacts) to sustain its belief system. The development 
of such a means is neither a function of knowledge (as defined above), 

.nor of belief systems. It is fundamentally a function of information 
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` (which popular parlance and folklore tend to treat as knowledge). 

To survive, a society needs an information base. Information has 
a direct correspondence with technology, i.e., “know-how”. Informa- 
tion is a technology which serves as a means to a given end. Unlike 
knowledge or belief systems, information has to do with concrete 
artifacts, produced and legitimized through collective human action 
and empirically verifiable as to quantity, quality space and time. 

In the natural sciences, for instance, information leads to the 
production of useful artifacts such as automobiles, houses, elevators, 
airplanes, dams and the likes. In:the social sciences, information 

` produces various social mechanisms and techniques for conditioning 
and directing human behaviour, such as formal bureaucratic organiza- 
tiohs. 

The point to underscore here is that, in order to produce specific 
useful artifacts, one needs definite "facts". There really is no such 
thing as "knowledge" of how to manufacture an automobile; or of how 
to design a bureaucracy, because these áre matters of information which 
can be specified, categorized and stored in an encyclopedic fashion.. 
Also, the production of artifacts is.not a question of belief (in the sense ` 

‘defined above). Just because people believe in automobiles does not 
necessarily mean that They. can produce one. The issue is simply one of 
` *know- -how”. 

As functions of information, artifacts—be they physical i in character 
like an automobile; or social like a bureaucracy—are value neutral 
(not value free). Put differently, information does not in and of itself 
have any inherent values. Value aspects of information arrive from the 
use to which it is put and from the effects it has‘on people. To this extent, 
a society's knowledge base and belief system do determire the end use 
of which information is put. Parenthetically, it should be. noted that. 
there is a difference between having information and putting it to some 
use. - DN 
Possible value questions should be raised in specific terms such as, 
“what kind of information?", or “what mix of knowledge and belief 
` 'system directs it?”. The information used by the Japanese, Americans, 
Russians or the Chinese to design technological machinery or bureau-. 
cracies, for example, is basically the same. In no way can such infor- 
mation be said to be capitalistic or socialistic. Be this as it may, the . 
knowledge base and the belief systems within these countries are 
radically different. The differences account for the divergent ways in 
which information is used in each of them. In this respect, the interest 
. that is displayed in the West for Japanese management practices is 
- often misguided insofar as it fails to recognize the significant differences 
in knowledge base and belief systems directing the practices which are 
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-otherwise present in the West. 
Actually, the above explanation, is precisely why mainstream ` 
Western management students, apart from those engaged in the study ` 
.. of comparative administration without a practical purpose, have scant | 
interest in African managerial practices. These students know only too 
well that what goes on in Africa is nothing but an attempt to imitate 
familiar Western information, using Western knowledge claims and 
belief systems. As is obvious, imitation leads to no substantive difference. 
That information is value neutral should not be taken lightly, par- 


l _ ticularly in view of the critical role of artifacts in society. It is of crucial 


importance to investigate those forces which eithér give rise, from 
scratch, to information or which create a basis for absorbing externally 
"derived information, thereby making it indigenous. 
Such an investigation necessarily entails considerations of craft- 
literacy and craft-competence. Simply put, the former is the ability and 
capacity to develop blueprints leading to the production of such arti- 
facts as dams, roads, automobiles, elevators and formal organizations, 
etc.; whereas the latter is the capacity to understand, replicate and to 
‘localize information derived from blueprints originating elsewhere. 
. Notice that craft-literacy is'hot the same as knowledge in the sense 


discussed above. What seems to have enabled the Soviets and other; - 


countries in the Pacific Rim to catch up with the West in the technological 
race, was a combination of craft-literacy and craft-competence, the 
two presuppose one another. A society that is craft-illiterate, and thus 
craft-incompetent, is apt to fall prey to the whims and caprices of 
societies that are craft-literate and po i 


. The category of opinion and intellectual life 


We have distinguished knowledge, belief and informato from | 
. one another, leaving opinion to'complete the aa that constitute — 
an intellectual configuration of society. 

- In“‘differentiated discourse”, the human paces is not fundamen- 
tally the same as other species because they have the facility of speech. 
“Differentiated discourse” has been put in quotation marks to distinguish 
it from “compact discourse” which does not differentiate between 
variegated species. African lore, for example, often depicts man as 
having endless encounters with animals and the vegetative in which the- 

.latter have the power of speech. In such discourse, there is no differéhce . 
. between the species. The following discussion i is in the trails of differen- 


' . tiated discourse. 


Speech is a sine qua non of human existence. The distinctions 
between aoc information and belief are not only made possible 


x 
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by speech but they also indicate levels of articulated speech. The onto- 
logy of “being” and “doing”, are made intelligible to humanity only 
through speech (or its written form). As Hannah Arendt observed, 
when men and women fail to express through speech what they are 
nevertheless able to do the consequences on the human condition 
become too ghastly to contemplate.’ Such a condition brings to mind 
what seems to be happening in industrial societies where computeriza- 
tion is steadily replacing speech with mathematical languages which 
cannot be translated back into common speech.®. 

Common speech, insofar as it represents elementary expressions 
of individuals regarding what goes on around them is opinion, to wit, 
common sense. Any individual who can speak, indeed even someone | 
who for some reason cannot speak, has an opinion. The prehistory of 
modern societies has tales of opinion being synonymous with lore; 
from where information (craft-literacy and craft-competence), belief, 
and knowledge would develop. Rather sadly, this is not the case nowa- 
'days because common sense seems to have been lost. 

Opinions of. individuals have become the object, rather than the 
basis, for politics and science. Governments and various organizations 
routinely use machinery and resources available to them to mold the 
opinions of individuals as early as possible in their lives. Even institu- 
tions of higher learning such as universities, which would be better off 
developing craft-literacy, invest time.and resources teaching opinions. 
Some modern philosophers have gone so far as to use the phrase "climate 
of opinion" in reference to the works of es) in leading scientific 
_ pursuits.? 

The possibility of common sense, to wit of lore, thus is oani 
being denied and undermined by impositions of claims to knowledge 
resulting from preconceived belief systems and from craft-illiteracy 
' and craft-incompetence. This phenomenon is happening on.a world- 
wide scale; although in varying degrees. Answering a charge that he 
was a power-mad scientist, B.F. Skinner (who has the dubious distinction 
of being the behavioural scientist in a predominantly behavioural society) 
retorted, “I merely want to improve the-culture that controls", 

It is this “culture that controls,” be it behavioral as in America, 
socialistic as in Russia, communistic as in China or commandist as in ~ 
Africa, that first and foremost has undermined the possibility of common 
sense. However, to destroy opinion once and for all is an existential 
` impossibility, for it would be tantamount to destroying humanity itself. 
Rather than total’ destruction of mankind, which is possible with the 
advent of the nuclear age, what may be happening the world over is a 
modification of the balance between speech and action, in favour of 
the latter. In Africa this transformation has set the Continent on a false 
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course where man is cut loose from his foundation (1.e., from common 
sense). The fate of the individual in Africa is better imagined than - 
described by those with whatever is left of imagination. ' 


In search of an African Sociology of Meaning 


Thé foregoing has sought to argue that an irtellectual tradition 
comprises knowledge, information, belief and opinion, each and all 
which should be grounded in the specific existential context of a given 
society. The hallmark of an intellectual tradition is subjectivity without 
which speech and action in human existence has little meaning.. 

As pointed out in the section on the category of knowledge and 
intellectual life, the relationship between the “subjectivity” of knowing 
and the "objectivity" of the content known, has conventionally served 
' as'the fountainhead of both mainstream and critical social science. 
This bifurcation, based on principles of logic and not of existence, does 

not lead to an understanding of intellectual objectivity. It rather 
‘creates a framework for dogmatic formulations of “universals” which — 
are then treated and presented as objective knowledge. 

Intellectual subjectivity has more to do with the knower than with 
knowing, since the latter is only an existential act of the former. Those 
. Africanists outside Africa who objectify knowledge, implicitly treat 
subjectivity as knowing and contrast it with the objectivity of the content 
_ known, with an inclination towards the latter. This inclination has in-: 

formed most claims of “value-free” science. 

The intellectual enterprise is not an artifact and thus cannot possibly 
be value-free, as if it were simply information. The intellectual enter- 
prise is essentially a profession of values. But what values do African 
scholars, and other related Western authorities on Africa profess? 
They can hardly be said to be professing African values. To this extent;. 
students of African political existence who continue to imitate outsiders 
demonstrate a lack of subjectivity. They have reduced inquiry to a 
.. poor exercise of studying foreign views about local situations, hence 
the lack of an intellectual tradition in African scholarship. 

That subjectivity is the modus operandi of the intellectual enter- 
prise has been overlooked by a number of prominent African scholars. 

' Ali Mazrui, for example, uncritically wrote that: 


...What is an intellectual tradition? The answer must be that it 

depends upon the society one is looking at...In Africa the con-_ 
` cept of an intellectual is closely related to the i impact of the West. 

One can almost say that no African is regarded as an intellectual, 
, unless he is at least partly Westecnized: 1 
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Partial, and presumably full, Westernization is thus tdken as a 
prerequisite for intellectual articulation in Africa. Indeed, it is not so 
surprising then that African intellectuals seek their legitimacy i in the 
West. As a result, they always come out second best tó their intellec- 
tual masters. This can be attested by the types of discourse which. 
characterize African academic conferences; where African scholars ` 
routinely claim that their working conditions are made difficulty by the 
lack of research materials and facilities. When one examines what is 
meant by the lack of materials, it becomes clear that the reference is to 
published materials from the West. The idea that research is literature 
based is endemic in Africa that it has negatively affected the possibility 
of. doing meaningful and | policy relevant primary research. It has become 
too convenient an excuse. 

“` Replying to Nhandi Azikiwe' 's warning to Atia that, “the ability 
to quote Shakespeare, or Byron, or Chaucer (and one can add Karl 
-Marx or Adam Smith, etc.) does not indicate original scholarship”, 


. Mazrui responded in a manner characteristic of the refrain of most 


African scholars: - 


Azikiwe’s warnings iis have been pertinent, if what the quota- 
‘tions sought to demonstrate was, indeed, “original schoalrship.” 
But what the quotations in fact sought to demonstrate was “scholar- 
ship" rather than "originality"—a wealth of learning rather than 
a brilliant turn of the mind.. T E 


"Mazrui's position presents a telling case for the failure of scholar- ` 
ship in Africa, in terms of the absence of an intellectual tradition. How 
can anything be “scholarship” if it is not original? Is scholarship a- 
meaningless game of quotation and anecdotes, concerned with a 


' wealth of learning without nurturing a brilliant turn of the mind?. - 


These questions can only be meaningfully answered in view of the 
objectification of knowledge and Africa's lack of an intellectual tradi- 


"tion. The emphasis of quotations over original research indicates a 


deep seated intellectual crisis which has gone unchallenged for too 
long. A few African scholars who have attempted to deal with local 
issues without relying on quotations, have been journalistic in their 
: approaches: narrating events without grounding them on some ngorous i 
` methodological scheme. 

The lack of an intellectual tradition Pofinests and — 
affects African existence at the levels of knowledge, belief, informa- 


`. tion and opinion. The Continent has no knowledge base, its belief 


systems have been unsuccessfully submerged by half-baked Western . 
values. Africa has widespread craft-illiterdcy and craft- -incompetence, 


i exemplined by the number of foreign penno u in key areas ` 
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of national economies which use information to produce useful artifacts. 

Common sense for the majority of Africans has been undermined by, 
among others, politicians and academics who pay lip service to African - 
customs while steadily replacing them with imported ideologies which . 
sometimes do not make sense even at places of their origin as has been 

shown by recent events in eastern and central Europe. . 

One indication of Africa's lack of an intellectual tradition is revealed. 
in the volume and nature of publishing in the Continent. In 1965, for 
' example, 34 African countries 1,310 titles (i.e., “books” with at least 
49 pages, and pamphlets with between 5 and 48 pages) for a total of 7.3, 
million copies. In the same period, the 34 African countries imported . 
over 38 million copies of books and pamphlets from the United Kingdom 
and France at a cost in excess of US$ 64 million. 

. Between 1975 and 1979, 17 African countries had 5 academic 
periodicals in mathematics; 36 dealing with business and commerce; 8 
in the natural sciences; 17 in poilitical science; and none in philosophy. 
Comparative book production between 1955 and 1980 is shown below. 


z Number of boók titles published 
Eo (in thousands) 


55 — '60 65 "00 "5 '80 


Africa ; 3. 5 7 8 1H 13 


America 25 ^ 35 77 105 121 150 ' 
Asia . 34 51 61 75 88 . 145 
. Europe, w/ USSR 186 239 260 317 343 406 
Oceania 1 2 5 7 5 13 
World total- 269 332 426 521 568 727 
Devlpd countr’s 225 285 366 451 480 582 
LDCs . 44 47 60 70 88 145 
Arab states 3 4 , 4 '5 5 
Africa w/o Arst*1 . 2 3" 5 5. 9 10 
Asia w/o Ar st*2 54 50 . 60 74 = 86 142 
North America 14. 18 58 83 92 116 
' Latin America 11 17 19 22 29 34 


Source : United Nations Educational & Scientific Dra ador 
(UNESCO) Yearbook, Paris: 1982. _ 
*1 Africa without Arab states . e Asia without Arab states | 


| In general the foregoing suggests that nonindustrialized nations, 
and certainly most African countries, do not have much of a scientific 
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environment. With respect to the pursuit of science, consider, for 
example, that in the world's roughly 2,400 most important academic 
journals, those of Third World origin contribute approximately 5 percent 
of the total with more than half of these papers having Indian Authors. 
The small and rather insignificant Third World research effort 

becomes somwhat disturbing when viewed in the light of the average 
number of scientific papers produced in each country a year. Sub- 
Saharan Africa has 30, the Middle East (not including Israel) 82, Latin 
America 119, while Asia (not including India which has 379) produces 
52.. Among western countries the average is 9,534, while socialist 
. Europe averages 4,470. What is disturbing is that the output of scientific 
papers produced by the average black African country is even less than 
that generated by a typical American small college with an active 
research program. ` 

. While one-may speculate about possible causes of this situation, 
or even entertain the rather predictable argument that such research 
criteria are inappropriate to nonindustrialized regions, such as Africa, 
* the implications are nevertheless far reaching and they warrant some 
"serious academic concern and public policy attention. Otherwise, 
African scholarship will remain without a sociology of meaning. 


: Conclusion 


The search for a sociology of meaning in the study of African exis- 
. tence is a complicated process which, cannot be resolved within the 
confines of a single paper. such as this. The purpose here has been to 
spell out the problem in theoretical terms. As for possible solutions, it 
might just suffice to take temporary refuge in the old adage that a good 
problem statement is half the solution! But others might say the problem 
is still not defined. Otherwise, the challenging implications of this 
paper tantamount to one conclusion: a new research paradigm in 
African studies is needed. 

|. The new paradigm should first and foremost establish that there 
can be no scholarship without existential subjectivity and that, as such, 
. research in and on African studies need to be particularly sensitive to 
the reality of the knower. So far, conventional approaches to African 
studies have proceeded on the basis of the intellectual reality of African 
observers many who are not Africans. There is hardly any African 
scholar who is considered an expert on say European, American or 
Russian political affairs, to a point of being recognized and acknow- 
ledged as such in the Western world. Yet, the number of European, 
Russian and American experts on African affairs, who also double as. 
trusted consultants to African governments, is so high as'to be quite 
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embarrassing to African scholars, let alone African governments. ` 
‘Finally, basing African scholarship on:a new paradigm of the 
knower in African studies means, among other things, that: 
‘1. There should be a re-evaluation of the notion that research is 
. difficulty to do in Africa because there are no research facilities (usually 
meaning there are shortages of books, journals etc.) African researchers’ 
have come to believe that there is more information on Africa in 
Europe and America, than there is in Africa. This is partially true, if 
_ one is referring to the published word. However, two considerations 
are in order about this. First, just because a word is printed does not 
make it useful. Most of what is published about Africa in Europe and 
America is too esoteric, too fetish, too secondary, too eccentric and 
too obscure as to have little policy relevance in Africa. Second, there 
is no virtue to be gained by exalting secondary research materials, 
which is all that is lacking in Africa. Reliance on secondary materials 
encourages scholars by quotation, which results in imitation without 
originality. ` 
2. African scholars need to focus more on primary research on 
. concrete local issues such as transportation, 'agriculture, management 
of local administrative structures, democratic governance, etc., as 
expressions of politics in Africa. There is a lot of raw data available in 
each African country on these and many other researchable issues. 
African scholars should become craft-literate and craft-competent in 
doing primary research, i.e., in generating information which can be 
used as meaningful artifacts. Most of Africa is an open laboratory for 
research. But to take advantage of the situation, one needs practical 
quantitative. and qualitative research skills which are quite different 
from those of argument by quotation. The excuse that African political 
authorities do not allow their jurisdictions to be researched is largely 
superficial. The fact of the matter is that governments are the same 
throughout the world, no politician wants to open his responsibilities 
for investigation. The way Western governments, particularly the 
United States and Britain, restricted and censored media coverage of 
the Gulf War demonstrated the universal nature of this problem 
beyond reasonable doubt. Access to raw data is a ubiquitous problem 
in all social science research. African scholars tend to exacerbate the 
problem by approaching local authorities with all sorts of pre-conceived ` 
ideas, imported from established academia in Europe and America. 
* 3. African scholarship must move away from false radicalism toa . 
new realism. Concepts of colonialism, imperialism, capitalism, 
socialism, leftism and neocolonialism, class, ethnicity, to name only a 
few major ones, are no longer insightful. Enough has been said about 
these issues, that anything more becomes nonsense. Witness how 
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disturbing it is to attend a conference in which Africanists debate con- 

. tradictions (when they should be talking about differences) about this : 

and that colonial and neocolonial structure without an end! The language 

of these supposedly anti-imperialist approaches i is crude, violent, un- 

scientific and, ipso facto, of no policy consequence. A new neutral 

scholarly language, guided by concrete research concerns emanating 

from the ground is needed. 

4. African -governments need to recognize ; the importance of 

- research and development in the overall policy process and to there- 

fore include it in-the budgetary process with a view.to sponsoring 

concrete local research on major policy issues. But for governments to 

even be willing to consider this, African scholars must first demonstrate 
that they do not approach their research with preconceived ideas. 
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Land ownership, distribution and use: . 
A New Cultural Dispensation in 
_the ANC Freedom Charter 
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The political culture of the dominant group that existed in South Africa 

from the days of colonization up to 1955 were notin fundamental ways : 

, different from that of to-day. Therefore in 1988 the political ends as ` 
enshrined and at times deduced in the Freedom Charter are in many | 
ways relevant. The growth and development of industrialization in 
our country have depended to a large extent on the availability of cheap 
land (in our case largely dispossession by conquest) a large reservoir of 
‘cheap labour and the creation of a captive consumer market. Our 
present industrial—commercial status is the result of the partnership 
between white controlled capital and technical knowhow on the one 
hand and the labour of Black people, who were dispossessed of their 
land on the other. 

Whilst the major parts of the rewards of this association strength- 
ened the political power and living standards of the White population 
it uprooted and tore the local people away from their traditional ways 
of life. This led not only to the strengthening of the dominant culture . 
but also to the emaciation and destruction of the social fabrics of the 
dominated group. Raw political and military power sustained a pre- — 
carious, enforced hegemony. They sustain it to this day. And, until we’ ’ 
face the fundamental question of ownership, distribution and the use 
of land, all considerations, reforms and so on are superfluous. 

The Land Acts of 1913 and 1936; the Urban Areas Act of 1945 

` and the Group Areas Act of 1950 had devastating consequences on the 
dispossessed, the dominated groups.  . 

Just a glimpse of the information given by the Development Bank 
of South Africa on the Distribution of surface land, arable land and 
population in the Republic of South effica and the Homelands as 
'at 1985. 

— The total surface area of land in S. A. was 105,373,000 ha. 

— The total surface area of land in all the 

Homelands was i 16,727,000 ha.. 
Total of 122,100,000 ha. 
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— The total surface area of arable land in 


S.A. was see ... R12,260,000 ha. 

— The total surface area of arable land in 
Homelands was - | - R 2,338,000 ha. 
— The population in all ten Homelands was 14,043,000 
— The population in the Republic was  ' ` 19,477,000 
- Total 33,520,000 


The social, political.and economic inequities that are givenriseto . 
with such a distribution is what the Freedom Charter seeks to address - 
both the Land question and its’ economic vision. . E 

\ Currently land reforms in the rural areas and the question of 
frdehold tenure in thé townships are being looked at by the dominant 
group. This is not enough. It is not enough because the debates on 
adjustments and reforms fail to locate land problems within the para- 
meters of domination. Exploitation of farm labourers, who are Black, 
by capitalist agriculture is not taken into consideration. Forced removals 
‘of settled people into the Homelands are not part of the brief for the 
. resolution of rural problems. Infact this adds to the existing problems. 
It is not whether the rural areas can be made more productive, to sustain 
the vast numbers or whether the introduction of freehold tenure in the 
townships are viable options. They are not. And, the Freedom Charter 
correctly identifies the land issue as a national problem and not a . 
localised one. Thus as a component of national Liberation, as espoused 
by the Congress Alliance in the Freedom Charter the land question— 
which is central to the question of exploitation and domination—has a 
particular cultural thrust and meaning. 

Let us agree that for the development of Apartheid the dendo 
control and access to land were not only necessary but they were critical 
factors. And, if Apartheid is based on cultural insiders and outsiders, 
that culture is a static and closed field within which genétic units live 
and die, i.e. races, groups, homelands and nations, then there is also 
that other universalist/humanist view of the Charterists who argue that 
culture is a response, a way of blending social elements and that cul- 
tural liberation is inextricably linked to national liberation. It is in this 
conjuncture that the questions of land ownership, distribution and use 
must be focussed. Yes, the Freedom Charter, at this stage is the focal 
point for a South Africa without Apartheid. It does dictate a need for 
the expropriation of land presently owned by Whites in order to over- 
come especially the gross poverty in the rural areas. Although. the 
clause that “the land shall be shared among those who work it" is an 
irresistible demand for re-distribution to and, among dispossessed 
people neither the form nor the method are > specified. But, what must 
be taken note of are:— . 
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(a) Large scale agriculture has shed rather than absorbed labour. . 

(b) Concentration of land holdings and capital are left to market 

forces. 

(c). The subsidisation of capital intensive farming by the state—so 

.- muchso that scores of farmers are e already dependent on such 

subsidies. 

(d) It takes no genius to note that the wide disparities between 

the labour intensive subsistance farming and the Capital- 

f intensive commercial farming make no sense. . 

(e) That until July 1986 the Capital intensive commercial irine 

debt stood at R11 billion rand. 

-. (f) That in the border areas around Northern and Eastern Trans- 

i vaal, the Eastern Cape and some around the Homelands large 

commercial farms are either under utilized or abandoned. 

- This problem, for the state is so serious for strategic reasons 

, that it is offering incentives to white farmers to return. 
. (g) That 60,000 white landowners (private) control 70% of land 
in South Africa. 

(b) Corporate Farming estates, Agricultural-Business control 10%. 

Against the background the Freedom Charter becomes central, 
even though vague in respect to method, in the struggle for “self- 
determination and self-realisation” than the mere possession of property, 
within the context of the Land Act and Group Areas Act. 

When we maintain that systematic land dispossession in rural 
areas resulted in the eradication of the African peasantry, what do we, 
in real terms, mean by this? Is it only the historical imbalances that 
were created by the land policies in the country’s economic system Ha ' 
or did the ramifications go beyond this? 
^^^ — With the coming of the colonizer, the implementation of the 

1913 Acts and the industrialisation of South Africa the com- 
munity system of the colonized see ane its own. 
~.. indigenous economic functions. 

— From the turn of the century, but especially, after 1910 the dis- - 
possession and the processes of industrialisation gave rise to 
our national and political awareness. 

— Whilst there were no socialist inclinations in this new aware- 

- ness there was the consciousness that land was owned in. 
common by a group and held in trust for them by their leader 
or chief, who had the standing and the authority to dispose or - 
distribute it at his own discretion to people, families for their - 
own usufruct. Land could not be acquired or sold unless done 
through the chief. 

— Land and cattle were inter-related. The latter determined in 
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many ways the wealth of a people and around it there was a 
social system of its own. Marriage, for instance, had a “pre- 
carious” if not critical dependence on cattle. This economic 
culture in many ways broke with the advent of industrialisation 
and the migration of people from their homes to the metropoles, 
its’ townships and “squatter settlements”! Whilst the might of . 

. industrialisation began having its toll the weaknesses in the 
rural areas had devastating effects on the people. 

— Industry per se gave rise to the proletarianisation of the 
African—but the plethora of regulations that controlled the 
rural-urban movement of African people had catastropic 
results. The break up of family life on the one ‘hand and the 
dependence on industrial wage labour on the other are just 
two examples. To comprehend the nature of the dislocation 
let us go by the information supplied by the Development 
Bank of South Africa. “If the commercial sector is disregarded, 
then the value of agricultural production per household is 
R17i per annum for the homelands, on average... The statistics 

* on subsistence’ production confirm that agricultural production 
only provides supplemeritary earnings for the vast majority of 

: households...The bulk of household earnings arrive from 
migrant remittance, commuter earnings and particularly for 
the very poor, from state pensions.” à 

—-Urbanization and the shift of industry to the borders of the 
homelands have in-turn affected the life patterns of people 
outside the Republic. It is estimated that in all the Homelands 
more than 40% of the people live in urban environments and 
in Ka Ngwane, Kwa Ndebele and Qwa Qwa at least 85% of. 
the population reside in urban environments. — ^ 

— The break-up of family system, the change in the disease . 
patterns and the dislocation of system of land ownership, dis- 
tribution and use-notwithstanding, what has occurted and 
continues to happen and which will have long term effects 
despite the impediments of race laws, will be the homogeniz- 
ing of a South African, industrialized culture. 

It is the recognition of this last point, in my view, coupled with the 

mal-distribution and ownership of land as a resource that the adherents 

of the Freedom Charter have had, since the Morogoro Conference of 

1969, a re-evaluation on the land question. i 

On the assumption that the current debate in the ANC in respect 

of the land question is that “The State shall devise and implement a 

land reform programme that will include and address the following 

issues:—. . 


^ 
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— Abolition of all racial restrictions on ownership and u use of 
land. 

— Implementation of land reform in conformity with the principle 
of affirmative action, taking into account the status of victims 
of forced removals.” 

This variation on the question of land cannot be viewed'in isola- 

tion of the stated principle that “South Africa belongs to all who live in - 


jt" and that “South Africa shall be an indepeodent. unitat, democratic 


and non-racial state. 
If the Homelands, as they exist, are not viable entities, if they, 


` even though created by the dominant group, as political manipulation 


to retain White hegemony over the "tota!" country—are they going to 
be tolerated by South Africans in a post-Apartheid South Africa? 
There is the supposition that a post-Apartheid South Africa will be 
devoid of Homelands, the tri-cameral system and the Group Areas . 


' Act as starters. 


" 


Since land cannot be an independent sector it has to be evaluated 


in terms of the total economy. The latest discussions and debates 


emanating from the ANC, on the question of the economic relationsin ` 


‘a South Africa without Apartheid is that “the economy shall be a 


mixed one, with a public sector, à private sector, a co-operative sector 
and a small scale family sector.” 
In this context the realities of our country engenders if not urges 
us to a position where we are compelled to accept that: 
. — Economic needs for land re-distribution exists, 
— There is an overwhelming demand for Black access to land; - 
housing; services and employment in urban areas, : 
-— That thé majority. of people in the rural areas have ` 
strengthened ties with the urban and industrialized areas, , 
!' ^ — There is a dependence on urban derived earnings making the 
earnings in the rural areas relatively unimportant, 
'— That there will be households who will not abandon their fixed 
investments in the rural areas, 
— That the vast majority of people in the rural areas have already 
been, perforce, de-skilled in the ways of agriculture, — 
— That because of forced removals from non-rural areas they do 
engage in some rudimentary forms of agriculture, 
— That there is overcrowding in the rural areas? ~ " 
The Freedom Charter maintains "that all the land shall be re- 
divided amongst those who work it...” And, if the.current characteri- 
sation of the rural areas vis a vis the peasantry is anything to go by then 


- the Charterist, in a post-Apartheid society, will have.a monumental 


task to re-kindle the enthusiasm for agriculture. It is therefore consis- 


, 
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tent for the charterist to address the land question in terms of a mixed 
economy—where the possibilities of State ownership, ownership by 
groups or by individuals are the features. . 

But, before going into the details of land ownership, distribution 
and use it is necessary to have a global picture as envisaged by the- 
Charterists. In the declaration that "all shall enjoy human rights" there 
is the assertion that individuals have the right to respond, unfettered, 
to economic stimuli and their needs. The stipulation of the conditions 
for the existence of a “free” labour market.”... “The law shall guarantee 
to all their right to speak, to organise, to meet together...” “Al shall 
be free to travel without restriction from countryside to town..." 
“There shall be work and security...” With these compelling declara- 
tions what are or could be the models in a South Africa, without Apar- 
theid, that a fully representative government can embark on. 

Itis not beyond our comprehension that: 

— Blacks didn't agree that *dispossessing" governments be set 

|. over them. ` 

— That both inclination and sa al led people into civil 

_ Society; . 
— That governments, according to western thinkers for a long 
` time now, was set to protect people from ungovernable 
neighbours, the property acquired or held in usufurct, 

— That Blacks did not contract themselves into servitude—they 
were coriquered, 

— [f wein South Africa are constantly told that our country is the 
bastion against the Marxist ethic of collectivism and state 
ownership of property, then it is a paradox that one of the 
fundamental rights—the ownership of property—in this case 
land has been and is denied to the majority of South Africans. 

Yet, ownership of property by individuals is a cornerstone in the 
western, capitalist cultural ethic; . 

— Ithas been recorded and projected that it was to protect property 
that “man subjected themselves to government and therefore 
government cannot take ‘away any part of a man’s property 
without his consent—this was the kind of social contract 
that appealed so Ftrongly to the founders of the American 
Revolution. 

The Freedom Charter, withrall its strength and weaknesses comes 
in to correct the situation for a society without Apartheid. Let it be 
understood, that I personally and I believe many other South Africans, 
are attracted to and believe that socialism is infact the answer for us— 
and a fair foundation for a post-Apartheid society. Yes, I am a socialist 
and a repüblican to boot: And, I am no believer, with thousands of ' 
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'South Africans, in an order that produces the monarchs of industry, 
who at the best of times have more power over the lives of our people 
than successive governments have had. Nor do I believe in the antiquated 
systems of land tenure and use, distribution and control—with all the 
attendant socio-political contradictions that go with it. 

In addressing the problems of our country and in order to correct 
them, the Freedom Charter fundamentally relates to social reconstruc- 
tion. In essence it means that the processes have to begin, now, towards 
reconstruction. For this we have to believe that in the adjustment bet- 
ween the socio-economic contradictions and the forces operative on 
us, the methods of a scientific approach is a must. If the real issues that 
confront us currently are the problems of individual and social life, of 
conflict free living, of the balance between the individual's spiritual/ 
personal life and his environment and between groups; of the individual's 
` desire to be more than what he or she actually is; of society's growth 
. and development as a whole and if we have to incorporate the ceaseless 
_adventure in human beings then it is a duty to think of the Freedom 
` Charter not as a sacrosanct document full of dogma, but in broad terms 
satisfying the needs for Social Reconstruction—a statement of objectives. . 
And if, there are South Africans who think and present the Freedom . 
Charter as just another extension of the bourgeois ethic then let us take 
' some time off to consider the words of Gorbachev, the leader of a coun- 
try, which is viewed and admired as the challenge to the pile 

ethic. 

— -“Restructuring doesn’t come easily... We critically assess each 
step...test ourselves by practical results and keenly realize that 
what looks acceptable and sufficient to-day may be obsolete 
tomorrow,” 

— “New political thinking i isan imperative of the times.. 

— “Great are the dangers facing mankind. ..there are Sb ele- 
ments of confrontation but the forces wishing and capable of 
stopping and overcoming that conHontagon are growing in 
strength and scope before our very eyes.. 

— "Moving from suspicion and hostility to confidence: from a’ 
balance of fear to a balance of reason and goodwill, from narrow- 
minded nationalist-egoism to co-operation—this is what we 
are urging... This is the goal of our peace initiatives... 

— There is a great thirst for mutual understanding and mutual - 
communication in the world..." ` 

— “The whole world needs re-structuring—a fundamental - 
change..." 

— "The re-structuring is a must for a world overflowing with 
nuclear weapons, for a world ridden with serious economic 
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and bonel problems; for a i world laden with poverty, back- 
wardness and disease; for a human- race now facing the urgent: 


need of ensuring its’ own survival.. 
|. — “We want freedom to reign siipreme in the coming century 


everywhere in the world. We want peaceful competition - 


between different social systems to develop unimpeded, to- 
encourage mutually advantageous co-operation rather than- 

. confrontation... We want people everywhere to enjoy pros- 
perity; welfare and happiness... 

These are the words of Gorbachev. 

Let us now turn to what is good and workable in South Africa 
without apartheid. Whether any "pure" position is the answer or a 
blending of different “isms” or options to suit the existing objective 
' conditions necessary? 

On the global level, as acknowledged by Gorbachev, socialism ` 
and Capitalism were and in many ,ways continue to be antagonistic 
forces. Their co-existence is pleaded for—because neither “isms” can 
exist, or will have any meaning if there aren't any human beings to 
enjoy them or suffer them. 

The Freedom Charter facilitates the position whereby the best of 

,each of the “isms”—when allowed to work alongside each other in 
cooperation and as a balance to keep in.check each other—can lead to 
the approximation of the goals, if not achieve them in tota. i 

From information available about the economies of the “socialist” 
world, under the ideological leadership of the Soviet Union and Red 
China it is clear that the introduction of some aspects of Capitalist 
orientated “incentives” as a measurable compromise was inevitable— 
especially in these two leading countries to rectify serious economic 
imbalances, that threatened the existence of them as socialist countries. 
If the experience of these two countries has been such that, there is 
infact a reversal of hitherto used positions, then the wisdom of South 
Africans, enhanced and enriched by world events must demand of us 
to do what is best for our country. There is no vision nor is it discreet to 
opt for either of the two extremes—if there is no perceived and funda- 
mental change for the better for all ihe people who live: in Soun 
` Africa. 

The Freedom Charter affords us the EE to choose dis- 
criminately. The simple, emotional appeal of socialism for South Africa: 
is not adequate nor is the indiscriminate adherence to the existing 
exploitative Capitalism satisfactory. The choice has to be supplemented 
by a reasoned understanding based on facts, detailed criticisms of what 
is and what ought to be. But, above all the choice has to be practical 
and attainable. What is of help in the Freedom Charter is the absence 


` 
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of any doctrinaire position. This is an advantage because it avoids 
rigidity and rigidity of position in a world which is going QU 
traumatic changes will lead to impotency. à 

It is true that agriculture and the land system as it exists in South 
Africa demand revolutionary changes. 

The need for land reform is imperative—not within the scope and 
limitations of the 1913 Act nor within the prescriptions of Bantustans. 
A substitute on the basis of a mixed economy in a united South Africa, . 
offers a way out, with a simultaneous push for the further industrialisa- 
tion of our country. As a:concomicant of these, there of course, has to 
be the added development of social services like education, health, 
sanitation and a host of.other needs for a modern, growing country. 
. Our country without Apartheid, and in which the people will govern,- 

will remain threatened and its' independence will be at risk if we re- 
mained industrially and agriculturally weak and backward. I will not : 
dare challenge that in the context of the modern world no country is 
totally independent-—but for us to remain politically and economically 
independent, and not be a surrogate, then it is absolutely necessary for - 
us to be highly industrialised and to develop our power resources to 
the utmost. This thrust also leads to the achievement and maintenance 
of higher standards of living for all South Africans and the liquidation 
.of poverty. In this day and age, to achieve these without modern 
technology will be an impossibility. The absence of dogma in the 
Freedom Charter is an advantage for careful planning to make the 
‘necessary adjustments towards reaping the benefits of land reform and 
industrialisation and to avoid several of the dangers of the latter. 

The constitution of South Africa, without apartheid., will be 
based on universal suffrage and political freedom and through this the 
government of the time will derive its authority and its strength to work 
for the socio-economic emancipation of the masses of people. Without 
authoritarism and through the democratic processes disparities will 
have to be removed—which must lead to the release of millions of 
South Africans from both economic and cultural bondage. 

What in the final analysis is democracy, as seen through the ideals 
of the Freedom Charter? If democracy promotes the development of 
human beings and of society and if these are dependent on, among 
other things, economic growth, then democracy also guards against 
the situation where the pursuit of high living standards and the pro- 
duction of material goods are at the expense of the creative spirit, the 
creative power and the spirit of adventure which have enriched life 
over the centuries. 

A fundamental ethic, the basis of a new political cance: with the 

. application and achievement of the goals in the Freedom Charter will 
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be to protect all South Africans from, the age old viciousness, where 
“they shall take who have the power and they shall keep wio can,” 
. prevails. 

In this context, therefore, the re-distribution, ownership and use 
of land has to fall into the overall control of national planning in respect 
of the production and distribution of wealth for the good of all South’ 
Africans. If some individuals or institutions militated against change, 
they would have to be dealt with, through the democratic process. This 
has to be so because the good and well-being of all South Africans or 
of the human race itself cannot be held up because a small group of 
people profitted by the existing socio-economic order. 

In South Africa for decades now we have observed and acknow- 
ledged that capitalism did and does indeed solve the problems of 
production. But, in South Africa where capitalism has had unfettered 
Opportunities, it also co-existed within the context of di ossession, 
whereby 80% of the population “owned” only 13% of the land. To add 
to this, the allied problem of distribution.was not addressed by the 
capitalist sector in our country. If the continuation of capitalism leads 
to the expansion of the productive potential of our total society in 
every possible way and in that process it can succeed in absorbing all 
the labour power of one single nation, in some activity or other, 
thereby oblitering unemployment and poverty, then lets have Capitalism. 

* But, if we have to go by the historical performance ot capitalism 
in South Africa—it has run rampant—mercilessly rampant and devoid 
of any human compassion and understanding. 

Against this background, the new cultural ethos—as visualised in 
the implementation of the ideals of the Freedom Charter becomes an 
imperative—if we are not to perish together. 
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Framing of a Future for South Africa* 
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South Africa is the world's most major assertion of.colonialism—it is 
colonialism gone berserk. All colonialism is violence; and apartheid is 
its most extreme form: It spread out over decades from the political 
and economic.spheres and entered into the texture of everyday life, - 
into the thinking, believing and being of all the people within the confines 
of the state. The black African! is not alone when he says: "Apartheid 
has cost us our humanity"—for other South Africans, white, brown 
and coloured have not escaped the erosion of their essential humanity. ` 
Apartheid is more than a mere ideology; it is the very paradigm of 
South African society; the cultural definition of being, having and 
doing within South Africa. . 


The Extent of Change | 


If this is the content and meaning of the concept; 'South Africa', 
what would ‘change’ involve in such a situation? If ‘apartheid’ has been 
the in-forming myth of South Africa for more than three decades, 
'change' must necessarily mean the acquisition of an alternate myth for 
the re-creation of social realities. The process of ‘change’ will involve 
much more than is conveyed by the phrase ‘Dismantling Apartheid’, 
or by the repeal of law and release of prisoners. The "framing of a future" 
for South Africa will mean nothing less than the replacement of the old 
paradigm by a new one. A new myth for the old—yes, but what is 
important is “the myth in its entirety” 2 


Change as Revolution 


2 


Because of its extent as well as its intent, such a process is not just 


‘change’ as it is normally understood. We usually think of an old order 


which changes slowly yielding place to a new one. In the South African 
context, ‘change’ involves Revolution because the older though-base 


* This paper was presented in a slightly different form at the National Seminar on 
"Development Issues in Africa: An Agenda for the Future" held by the Centre of East 
African Studies, University of Bombay, Bombay from 18-20 April, 1990. 
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of the polity, which includes the theoretical principles supportive of 
the government, istoo impoverished to meet the crisis of events.? Such 
a crisis in ideology is, at the same time; a crisis in authority. The rulers 
‘suffer from a sudden loss of authority, so that they have to rely solely . 
on brute force. In South Africa the scope of conflict has been widening 
. over the years until it has become unlimited. Yet violence and disruption 
do not by themselves constitute Revolution. To identify Revolution 
one need not ask whether there are classes at all, or whether these are 
in conflict. The question one asks relates to deeper layers of social life, 
indeed to the very thought-base of the state. It is from here that a govern- 
ment's legitimacy and authority arise. 
A diachronic perspective is essential for the correct evaluation of 

a revolution. Hermassi, drawing upon the insights of E.J. Hobsbawm, 
would have us observe long-term effects rather than overt crisis or 
brief moments of conflict; for “we might find paradoxically that the 
value of our study of the revolution itself is in inverse proportion to our 
concentration on the brief moment of conflict."^ But in South Africa 
“the brief moment of conflict" seems to have lasted for about forty . 
years. Yet through this long span of conflict it is indeed possible to 
identify the emergence of the South African Revolution. Its emergence 
out ofa welter of isolated crises and conflict situations can be evaluated 
in the way it has transcended the confining | conditions against which it 
first arose and the success with which it is able to institutionalize the 
new thought system it has brought into being.? 


Stepping Out 


The crucial idea here lies in the word ‘transcend’. A creative writer 
and literary critic from South Africa believes that "the greatest challenge 
of the South African revolution is in the search for ways of thinking, 
ways of perception, that will help to break down the closed epistemo- 
logical structures of South African oppression, structures which can, 
severely compromise resistance by dominating thinking itself. The 
challenge is to free the entire social imagination of the oppressed from 
the laws of perception that have characterized apartheid society".$ 
During the years between 1948 and 1961, the blacks of Sout^ Africa 
were dazed by the ‘closed epistemological structures of oppression’, 
which embittered them and prevented them from stepping outside the 
system and from looking at themselves and their predicament with 
creative objectivity. This objectivity is transcendence and involves 
freedom from the protest-mentality. 

Protest politics came to an end by 1968, with the establishment of 
the South African Students Organization (SASO), and the Black Con- ' 
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_ sciousness Movement (BCM). Njabulo Ndebele tells us that “the 
structural position of the oppressed in South Africa had altered signi- 
ficantly, particularly from the time of the labour strikes that shook 
the country from 1973 onwards”.’ The eventual freeing of the social 

~imagination means that the people of South Africa are faced with a 
stupendous task—the task of creating an alternative ideology upon 
which to build the polity of the future. The future now seems like “a 
clean slate; a clean sheet of paper waiting to be written upon”. The 
"task of framing a future is a daunting one that “represents the very 
beginnings of a new society". 


Spelling Out Change 


~ A survey of the discourse on the shape of things to come in South 
Africa shows that "there is little attempt to clarify what would actually 
count as change or survival, little elucidation of the criteria on whicha . 
- verdict of death could with confidence be pronounced". Pondering 
over this failure to spell out change Richard Hodder-Williams wonders 
"what the term South Africa was supposed to imply". When does one 
pass with confidence the verdict of death on the older polity? “Will the 
end of South Africa be recogriized by majority rule, however bourgeois, 
or by the establishment of an Azanian Republic, of any form, or by the 
violent overthrow of white minority rule together with its essentially 
capitalist economy?"? Here is a fundamental question of definition— 
the definition of Azania. 

There is widespread agreement that white racism must be replaced. 
by racial liberation. But racial justice must be combined with economic 
justice and with political justice for everyone. And this is. where the 
challenge lies. The three.forms of justice are only distinct in the 
analyst's mind. In South African realities, capitalism and racism have 
been reinforcing each other. Africans everywhere have associated 
capitalism with the humiliation of colonialism. In the settler colonies: 
of Eastern, Central and Southern Africa, black Africans were driven, 
from their lands and compelled to work for the white, capitalist 
settlers. Kenya's freedom fighters had a twin goal, viz. liberation from 
racist rule: ‘Freedom’ and liberation from capitalist domination: 
‘Land’. So, they called themselves the ‘Land-Freedom Army’. But 
what Kenya apparently achieved i in the end was merely the first and 
not the second. 

. Inspite of the historical linkage between capitalist and colonialism, 
Richard L. Sklar tells us that “ambivalence towards capitalism has 
been the hallmark of every nationalist movement in Africa, including 

” both black and white nationalism in South Africa”.!° To capture effec- 
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tive political power, black elites have found it necessary at the same 
time to grasp economic power by capitalist means. But the linkage 
between capitalism and racism continues in South Africa, and racial 
capitalism has led‘the Azanian People’s Organization (Azapo) to 
combine the struggle for racial liberation with class struggle. Here, 
revolutionary Marxism mingles with the philosophy of black con- 
sciousness. As agairist this, we have the broad-based multi-racial or 
non-racial stance of the African National Congress (ANC). The ANC 
is basically non-doctrinaire as a liberation movement. It ‘carefully 
avoids all ideological tags, as well as any association with class-struggle. 
Sklar notes that “there is broad agreement among astute analysts of 
- South African politics that majority rule with ANC leadership would 
not necessarily entail a socialist revolution".!! If the ANC captures 
power it would seem that.the new State would have majoritarianism, 
unitarism, single-party rule, an Executive-President, a weak legislature, 
multi-racialism and the same capitalistic dominance. The black majority 
will probably have the pleasure of voting in free elections, under the 
well-tried African system of ‘one-man-one-vote-once’. Like Kenyatta, 
Mandela enjoys the aura of martyrdom and may join the list of Africa’s 
charismatic Executive-Presidents. . 

In this pattern that the future in South Africa is likely to (aite; 
there is the (possibly countervailing) force for democratic socialism, 
that is evinced by two major black labour federations—the Congress 

' of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the National Council 
of Trade Unions (NACTU). COSATU is formally dedicated to political 
democracy, to the ANC and to the public ownership of mines, banks 
and monopoly industries. Neither of the Unions is "in the least inclined," 
Sklar tells us, "to relinquish its autonomy of action as a worker’s organi- 
sation to any political party. Each prides itself on the democratic practice 
of worker control that has characterised the phenomenal growth of 
black trade unionism since 1969”.12 


Do Africans also need Democracy? 

` It would appear that multi-racial political institutions based on 
majoritarianism, 13 unitarism and single-partyism will yield liberation 
from racism but not also a democratic regime in the future. In this new, 
authoritarian set-up, democracy will be a casualty, given the fact that 
South Africa is a plural society. Would this be an acceptable condition , 
for the new state in South Africa? It is interesting to learn that in all the- 
scholarly debate on the subject over more than three decades, only two 
books" take the firm stand that the new political system must be both 
multi-racial and democratic. 
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This is a unique feature that they share. David D. Laitin has a (to 
me) surprising comment to make on the emphasis given to independence 
rather than democracy in the general literature on Africa, including 
South Africa. He says that those who have done research on an 
African state that overcome colonial rule and then came to be ruled by 
black Africans are “imbued with the ethic, common in the writings of 
those who have done such research (including myself), that political 
. independence is itself a key to racial dignity, and that in the African 
context of the 20th century, human dignity is an issue that precedes political 
democracy". The emphasis in this quotation is mine. It seems to me 
that this elaborate rationalisation of scholarly lapse is nothing but 
white racism dressed up in the robes of academic respectability. What 
is even more shocking is.that there is an insidious criticism of the authors 
of the two books for emphasizing the importance of democracy in any 
new political set-up in South Africa. Laitin seems to say to the authors: 
“You should know better, when you are writing about Africa" If . 
human dignity is negated under white authoritarian rule, how does it 
fare better under black authoritarianism? Human dignity is the con- | 
comitant of democracy; it ceases to exist under any kind of despotism, 
white or black. For, as soon as the Rule of Law is scrapped and a dictator 
takes over, the first emotion one experiences is that of shame. 


' 


Lijphart's Dream M : 


One realises, after reading Laitin, that few dare to hope that the 

new polity in South Africa will be a democracy. Arend Lijphart is 
` among these. He has dared to dream of a robust democracy with 
power-sharing among the many groups in South Africa's plural society. 
To make his dream practicable, he has worked hard at a new political 
concept for thirty long years. Lijphart's model of Consociationalism!$ 
is more than an outstanding contribution to democratic theory—it is a 
gift to Africa with her numerous, plural societies. For he challenges; 
the pessimistic view that democracy must fail in ethnically diverse 
Third World countries. Lijphart shows that it is indeed possible for 
elites from different ethnic groups to consult and accommodate each 
other and thus bring stability and co-operation to a heterogeneous 
society. The concept is so valuable potentially to the countries of 
Africa that it compels serious attention. Lijphart does recognize that 
plural societies. vary greatly in the degree of their ethnicity, and that 
this variance effects the prospects of democracy in them. For deeply 
divided societies which are perhaps only semi-consociational, Lijphart 
, recommends creative solutions along consociational lines with what he 
refers to as “consociational engineering".!? 
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For South Africa, Lijphart envisions the following framework! to 
ensure democracy: 

i) Executive powersharing among the’ representatives of all 
significant groups; 

ii) A high- degree of internal autonomy ok gronps that wish 
to have it; 

iii) Proportional representation (P.R.) and proportional alles: 
tion of civil service positions and public funds; and 

iv) A minority veto on the most vital issues. 

Lijphart emphasizes the fact that the only alternative to con- 
sociationalism is majoritarianism, which is both undemocratic and 
. unworkable in plural societies, the voting system being a winner-take- 
all affair. He agrees with W. Arthur Lewis, who says that Africans 
have taken to majoritarianism as a result of colonial “brainwashing” .'9 
For Lijphart, there can be no doubt at all about the suitability of con- . 
sociation for South Africa. What concerns him is the form of consociation 
that should be adopted. Above all, he dissociates his name from 
Botha's ignominious constitution of 1983 because its authors invoked 
his name for a scheme in which black Africans had no place at all. He 
condemns the constitution of 1983, with its Tricameral Parliament as a 
“Sham Consociation". 

Lijphart's study of the prospects for ‘Power-Sharing in South 
_ Africa’ is thoroughly researched. Rating South Africa against the 
criteria for a successful consociation, he finds tleat it is only moderately 
` „suitable. Yet'in view of the desperate condition of South Africa, it . 
seems to be the best way to frame a polity. The major advantage of - 
consociation is that the process of nation-building proceeds firmly 
from below, with the consent of participating communities and with 
the deliberate compromises by elites. Consociation is a corrective to 
the general notion that the task of nation-building begins from above 
and that it involves the imposition ofa | modern! state upon a ‘traditional’ 
society. 

The most serious difficulty in the réalisation of Lijphart's dream is 
that elites must have the will to consociate. Laitin here points out what 
should have been obvious to us that African elites have resorted to 
majoritarianism not because they have been brainwashed by the 
British as to its virtues, but because it accords so perfectly with their 
own Self-interest. “The capture of the state apparatus has become the 
sine qua non of African nationalism because it is the only real prize 
that can be won".?? This s fact does not seem to havé been very obvious 
to Lijphart. 

Earlier?! Lijphart had identified certain conditions that must be 
fulfilled: viz. tat the elites should have the ability to accommoda 
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divergent interests; the ability to transcend cleavages and co-operate; 
a commitment to the maintenance of the system and finally an awareness 
of the perils of political fragmentation. The elites of Africa prize their 
own self-interest and are therefore unwilling to accommodate. Above 
all, with regard to the danger of fragmentation, they have constantly 
` harped on the perils of tribalism and made it an excuse for imposing 
dictatorial rule upon the country. If consociationalism is indeed out to 
solve the problem of fragmentation, they will have none of it, for they 
have a vested interest in maintaining this state of affairs. The Single 
Party and its phoney claim.to free debate is the African elites' answer 
` to cultural and ethnic plurality. When the entire continent has ‘solved’ 
the problem of ethnic fragmentation, it seems unlikely that South 
Africa's elites will sit around to work out compromises to share political: 
and economic power with minorities. The 'General Elite Will' appears 
to be conspicuous by its absence everywhere-on the continent. And 
. Lijphart has said that such a will is first condition in his scheme. 


Cultural Hospitality and Consociationalism 
Hans Daalder says: “These are demanding conditions; but they 
remain largely on the level of free choice on the part of strategic elite 
groups.” In the earlier part of his article, Daalder’s major concern is 
` to show that in the Netherlands and in Switzerland traditions of pluralism 
: and political accommodation long preceded the processes of moderni- 
zation. Here I would like to submit that the peoples of Africa have also 
practised the politics of compromise, consent and accommodation for 
many millennia before the coming of the European intruders. But this 
has been within the small-scale compass of the tribal polity. Whether 
this older political culture will yet again assert itself to usher in the politics 
of accommodation within the parameters of a modern state, where the 
economic definitions of politics makes the latter a zero-sum game, we 
do not know. We can only hope that History will, for Azania at least, 
spring us a surprise and field us a consociational democracy. But let us 
‘get back to Daalder who does something interesting to Lijphart’s 
theory. He tells us that one might put a reverse thesis against Lijphart's 
views of consociational democracy as.the outcome of a desire on the 
part of elites to counteract the potential threat of political divisions. 
This reverse thesis is: “earlier consociational practices facilitated the 
peaceful transition towards newer forms of pluralist political organiza- 
tion in these two countries. Consociationalism, in this view, is not a 
„response to the perils of subcultural splits, but the prior reason why 
subcultural divisions never did become perilous.” In other words, he 
argues that.the culture of accommodation must precede the politics of 
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accommodation. If Daalder is right, Africa’s ancient consociational 
cultures may yet facilitate the creation of newer forms of multi-racial 
democracies. 


Buthelezi, Inkatha and Consociationalism 


The Zulus share with other Africans a passion for discussing political 
issues. Endless deliberation in tribal courts and councils indicate that a 
general will towards consensual politics is far from absent in African 
political culture. And this is reflected in the Inkatha movement under 
Gatsha Buthelezi. 

In Buthelezi’s view, Inkatha is a ‘People’s organization run by the 
people for the people’ dedicated to fighting for full black participation 
in South Africa and the achievement of universal human rights. Though 
the Zulus are a proud nation, a Zulu freedom distinct from that of - 
: other black South Africans is inconceivable. So, Inkatha is formally 
committed to a multi-racial South African nationhood. 

Through the Inkatha movement, Buthelezi advocates the politics 
of compromise. While he is not opposed to the policy of armed struggle, 
- he strongly urges that this policy should not be tried exclusively and 
that peaceful opposition is also important. He opts for a 'multi- 
strategy' against apartheid . His Inkatha believes in the 'politics of 
reality'. One may, therefore, regard Inkatha as a 'Peoples' Movement 
for Radical Peaceful change', whose "strategy is one of pragmatic 
available for immediate political advantage."?^Tn this we may note the 
contrast with the ANC's primary espousal of the policy of armed struggle. 

It appears that the sharpest contrast with the ANC (which, as we 
have seen, is wedded to unitarism, single partyism and majoritarianism) 
is that Inkatha favours consociationalism; and this involves power- 
sharing, proportional representation, multi-partyism and the politics 
of accommodation. Buthelezi has constantly endeavoured to function 
through national conventions. Even while he pleaded, over the past 
few years, for the inclusion of blacks within the central institutions of 
the State, hé urged fellow Africans to abandon their commitment 
to the *one-man-one-vote' system. He has been "arguing that this is 
not ‘practical politics’ in South Africa in the foreseeable future and 
would ignore ‘the reality of racial hatred, racial fear and entrenched 
power groups.’> 

On the economic front, Buthelezi is generally in favour of any 
strategy that will improve the conditions of the blacks. But unlike the 
ANC he is opposed to sanctions as he is convinced that these hurt the 
blacks more.than they do the white regime. Another important point 
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of difference is that Inkatha rejects unfettered capitalism. Buthelezi 
has prescribed for InKatha an ideology of African communalism, 
` -which is drawn from Zambian and Tanzanian socialistic philosophies. 
^ Asan astute political strategist, Buthelezi had to resort to a variety 
of moves, some of which appear like self-contradiction and even 
collaboration with the white rulers. Buthelezi was pragmatist enough 
to try, in 1979, a “flirtation with the ANC”, although the Congress was 
firm in its policy of armed struggle, sanctions and non-collaboration 
with official structures. In 1980, the-ANC came out openly to attack 
him as ‘police agent’ and ‘jail warder’ who helped to keep the blacks in 
a state of bondage. 

After Soweto, Inkatha had tried to present itself as a third force, ` 
mediating between the white government and the black majority. This 
meant that Inkatha had to carry on a continuous dialogue with the 
whites. The disadvantage here was that Buthelezi began to appear as 
an apologist for the whites. 

It should be remembered that ‘collaborator’ and ‘combatant’ 
are mere labels that are thrown up by the rapidly changing circumstances 
of revolutionary politics in South Africa. One needs to look beyond 
these labels to understand the broader IEnIcenn of Buthelezi and . 
his Inkatha movement. . 

In South Africa, the decade of the sixties had resulted in the 
accumulation of capital by the ruthless suppression of the blacks. But 
in the 70's there were waves upon waves of strikes and it is this class 
struggle that forced the white government to think seriously about 
negotiating with Black leaders. Here Buthelezi stepped in and assumed 
the role of mediator between the whites and black extremists. Yet this 
unfortunately distanced him from the youth of South Africa, from the 
BCM and from the ANC. He became ‘The Lonely Moderate.’ 
^. As a Moderate Buthelezi has a penchant for consociationalism. 
Radicals have seen this as a move that is not substantially different 
from traditional apartheid ideology; in their view, the whites stress 
racism, and Buthelezi calls this same groupism 'pluralism' and makes 
it the basis of state structures. But this is an over-simplification. It 
stands to Buthelezi's statesman like vision that he brought consociationa- : 
lism from the rarified realms of scholarly debate down to the reality of 
the conference table. He established a Commission to consider ‘The 
Requirements for Stability and Development in Kwazulu and Natal’. 
The report of the Commission was prepared in 1981; it is a pioneering 
effort at constitution-making along these lines in the whole of Africa. 
And it has a wider significance for the future Hamework of South 

^ Africa as a whole. `- 

Inspite of the Commission's good work there have been obstacles 
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to the popularity of Inkatha.” What the common people would want 
to know is: ‘How much of real power will shift to the deprived section.’ 
To theextent that Africans think of consociationalism as being suppor- 
tive of white power, they will lose faith in it as a possible constitutional 
alternative. While the Buthelezi Commission was busy with its work, 

the world did not stop; the ANC and other radical movements forged. 
ahead with the struggle. Again, the very fact that everyone thinks of 
Inkatha as being basically an ethnic party will prevent its wider appeal 
, and weaken it as against the ANC. According to Southall, survey data 
shews that Zulus often support both Inkatha and the ANC; this may 
seem odd, but they form 24 per cent of Inkatha supporters. The popu- 
larity of the ANC has been steadily advancing. To the common man, 

the ANC would appear heroic in its stance. Moreover, its ideology 
` would be much easier to understand, while its call for unity will sweep 
all before it. The ANC has gained a stupendous amount of political 
capital out of the international publicity given to Mandela after his 
release, with the result that the Pretoria regime arranged its very first 
talks'with the ANC alone. It was later decided that Inkatha and other 
organizations should be invited subsequently. If the ANC made ready 
for talks with its Harare Declaration, Buthelezi also had his own 'draft 
paper for debate’ entitled “1990 Inkatha Declaration". Buthelezi's 

document asks Black South Africans to reciprocate the courageous 
gesture of President De Klerk by abandoning “all or nothing Politics”. 


- Conclusion: 


South Africa has been a society marked by “strong aggression”. 
This is one of Ruth Benedict’s-categories, and she would juxtapose 
such a society with one that has “low aggression”. Social farms, in the 
latter type, provide areas of mutual advantage and eliminate acts or 
goals that are at the expense of others in the group. One may also think 
of a society in relation to the concept of Synergy, which, the dictionary 
says is “the combined healthy action of every organ of a system”. The 
combined action is “such that the total effect is greater than the sum of 
the two (or more) effects taken independently.” Ruth Benedict says 
that a culture has ‘low synergy’ were “the social structure provides for 
acts which are mutually opposed and counter active”, while a culture : 
. with “high synergy” is one that “provides for acts which are mutually 
reinforcing. With a high social synergy, the institutions would insure 
mutual advantage." South Africa has been a society with a very low 
synergy. If white authoritarianism is replaced by a black one, disequilib- _ 
riums and tensions would be merely hidden under a majoritarian 
cloak. The true development of South Africa calls for a constitutional 
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pattern that will foster *high synergy". African tribal polities of yore 
were synergy cultures. That is why Africans today respond so readily 
to a call for unity and harmony in public life. They rejected the majority 
voting system and the Westminster pattern, and hoped that the Single 
Party would bring in what we here identify as “high synergy”. But this 
. was not to be. 
As early as 1965, W. Arthur Lewis wrote a penetrating analysis ot 
‘politics in West Africa. His recommendations for the plural societies 
of Africa came very close to Lijphart's ideas of consociational democracy. 
` While Lewis anticipated Lijphart;? he did not refer to European con- 
sociational systems at all. 
_ What plural societies need, according to Sir Arthur, is coalition 
government and not polarized government. If government is divided 
: into majority and minority, the minority is excluded from the decision- 
making process for an unconscionable length of time. But while majority 
. rule works with fairness within a political system that has an over-arching, 
_ primary consensus, it brings about injustice and disequilibrium in 
‘plural societies that do not have such a consensus. Lewis says that in 
. plural societies, “it is totally immoral, inconsistent with the primary 
meaning of democracy, and destructive of any prospect of building a ` 
nation in which different peoples might live together in harmony.” ' ' 
The single party has been tried out all over Africa and it has failed 
to operate as an instrument of democracy. It channelized acclamations 
but not dissent. The theory of the single party was well-nigh perfect 
and so was its congruence with African political culture. For the single 
party almost seemed to grow out of old Africa's cherished values of 
harmony and consensus. But consociationalism is not home-grown 
(and may be rejected in South Africa just for this reason). Again, 
unlike single party theory, consociation theory is riddled by difficulties 
and contradictions. Its critics are out-manoeuvring its theorists. Some. -~ 
of its defects are quite serious.?! It has to be conceded that, after all, it 
is a theory of democracy and well worth a try. And the peoples of Africa/ 
with their ancient passion for political experimentation, may yet 
‘decide to work consociational democracy, in spite of all obstacles. - 
According to Daalder “the elite culture is in itself a most important 
variable which may go far to determine how cleavages are handled in a 
political society, to what extent they became loaded with political ten- 
` sion, and to what degree sub-cultural divisions are solved in a spirit of 
tolerance and accommodation or by violence and repression.”*? . : 
But it is not by elites alone that a polity is brought into being. The 
common people of South Africa will also play their part in the Social 
Contract that will frame their future. In his study as to how the apartheid 
regime has been challenged from below,” Horace Campbell shows 
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how state sponsorship of institutionalized racism “called into being 


new forms of organizing and the mushrooming of popular groups in all 


spheres of life of the society." The United Democratic front (UDF) | 


emerged in 1983 embracing over six hundred affiliate organizations 
and two million adherents, with the immediate goal of boycotting the 
constitutional proposals of the previous Botha regime. It represented 
a.multi-class alliance of workers, poor peasants, rich peasants, traders, 
students and professionals, with a known leadership drawn from among 
the clergy, trade unionists, lawyers and journalists. Organizationally 
the UDF was a loose national federation of membership groups built 
on principles of mass participation, democratic accountability and 
ideological pluralism. The most active components have been the civic 
associations which sponsored work stoppages, consumer boycott and 
school stayaways, ultimately rendering the black urban ‘townships’ 
ungovernable. The Government retaliated with a State of emergency 


in 1985 and the banning of the UDF activities. UDF leaders were - 


charged with treason in 1988. While Governmental repression was 
a set-back to the construction of a national popular front, what stands 
outis the vitality of associational life among the urban youth and workers. 

From the passion that the common people of Africa have for 


political organization, it would appear that the forces that will shape’ 


Africa's future lie well beyond political elites and conference tables in . 


the realm of civil society itself with its ancient norms and political culture. 


Notes 

1. , These are the words of the South African poet, Sipho Sepamla. See Criticism and 
Ideology, p. 188. 

2. The quotations are from Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (1906), trans. by 
Thomas E. Hulme and Jack Roth, (New York: Collier Books, 1961), pp. 124-26; 
emphases in original; (cited by David D. Laitin). _ 

3. Iamindebted, for these insights into the nature of Revolution, to Elbaki Hermassi. 

4. Hermassi gives the citation: "From Social History to the History of Society”, 

© Daedalus, Winter 1971, pp. 20-25. 

5. Hermassi, p. 216. - 

6. Njabulo Ndebele, “Beyond ‘Protest’: New Directions i in South African Literature”, 
in Criticism and Ideology, p. 211. 

7. Ibid., p. 210-211. 

8. Ibid., p. 212 (emphasis mine). 

9.. Richard Hodder Williams; Writing i in 1981, notes that none of the scholars had 
until then come to grips with the question: ‘what form will the new polity take?’ He 
feels that this is probably “because they.would rather see a humanized version of 
the present system.” (p. 415). Other quotations are from p. 405. l 

10. Sklar further tells us: “Three decades of African independence have all but disqual- 
` ified textbook socialism as an economic stratégy for Africa," (p. 2) and “African 
socialists today have no useful socialist models of high economic achievement for 
third world countries in the late twentieth century.” “Yet,” he affirms “Socialism 
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in Africa persists with vigour as a REDE movement and philosophy of zm 
protest." (p. 3). 


. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 


Ibid., p. 9. 

Traditional African political experience has.ever fostered, in tribal councils, 
decisions by consensus. They did not, of course, have a comparative perspective in 
this regard for they were completely unaware of the existence of decision by majority 
vote. Yet, nowadays, modern Africans are generally aware that such a system is 
less than democratic. But there is more to majoritarianism than meets the eye. 
About the implication of rule by majority, Harry V. Jaffa says: "The problem of 
the tyranny of the majority, and of mob rule is, at bottom, the same. Whether a 
man is lynched by a mob without any of the forms of law'or whether he is lynched 
by processes resting on nothing more than the opinion of fifty plus one per cent, is 
a distinction without any ultimate significance." (see Jaffa's review of Louis Hartz' 
book, The Liberal Tradition in America: An Appraisal, in Comparative Studies in ` 
Society and History, Vol. V, 1962-63, p. 275). 

These are: 

a) Heribert Adam and Kogila Moodley, South Africa without Apartheid: Dis- . 
mantling Racial Domination, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1986, 
315 pp. and ; z 
b) Arend Lijphart, Power- -sharing in South Africa, Berkeley, CA, Institute of 
International Studies, 1985, 178 pp. 

See Laitin’s footnote on page 259. 

The word consociatio originated with Johannes Althusius. It is especially significant 


` that the term was first adopted to analyse the development of a new polity in the 


Low Countries, in the early 17th century. See Hans Daalder, 1971. 
Conway W. Henderson, 1981, p. 1234. 

Supra note 14b. ; Lijphart, 1985, p. 6. 

See Laitin, p. 261. 

Ibid., p. 267. 

Lijphart, 1969, pp. 212ff. 


_ Daalder, 1971, p. 367. | 


Ibid., p. 368. : 

Roger Southall, 1981, p. 463. 

Ibid., p. 464. 

Ibid., p. 479. 

Southall, 1983, pp. 111-112. 

Indian Express, April 1, 1990. “Zulu—ANC Clashes mar SA peace prospects" by 
Ashwini Sarin. 

Arend Lijphart discussed his ‘new’ theory for the first time in an international 
environment during the Brusséls Congress of the International Political Science 
Association in September 1967. It was there that Lijphart presented his well- 
known piece: “Typologies of Democratic Systems”, and Gerhart Lehmbruch gave 
a paper on "A Non-Competitive Pattern of Conflict Management in Liberal 
Democracies: The case of Switzerland, Austria and Lebanon." Lijphart's theory ` 
grow out of his familiarity with the politics of the smaller European countries, viz. 


_ the Scandinavian and Benelux countries, Austria and Switzerland. These were 


largely "the terra incognito of comparative politics." (Daalder, 1973-74, p. 604). 
The big puzzle for political scientists in the sixties was: 'How can democratic stability 
co-exist with strong sub-cultural divisions?” They had always paired stable, effec- 
tive democracy with homogeneous societies and unstable democracy with divided 
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Women in African History 
I. G. Rybalkina 


A great many women are well known in-African history. Women who 
have been great rulers, outstanding stateswomen, military leaders, ' 
fighters against colonialism, and champions of peace end independence 
of their motherland: Women have held specific positions in Africa, 
conforming to the progress of their society. The status of women varied 
among the different societies, i.e., the position of women among 
nomadi¢ cattle-breeders and farmers, among a society developing 
commodity-market relations, among town-dwellers under conditions 

: in rural households, among both elite and common people, and among 
Islamic, Christian, and societies of traditional confessions. 

This article addresses the most outstanding women of the African 
continent. This knowledge has been obtained through folk legends, 
ancient chronicles, and historians’ works. ` 

Probably, the first most well-known woman, not only in African, 
but in the world history, is the ancient Egyptian queen Hatshepsut. In 
the very beginning of the 18th century she was able to remove the living 
Pharaoh from power and rule the country on her own. Duting her 
reign Egypt flourished economically and achieved political might. She 
immediately abandoned the policy of “conquests” conducted by 
her predecessors and used this inherited wealth for the peaceful 
development of her kingdom. . 

Her husband, Tutmos II, died at a very young age. He left only 
one successor, a són of a concubine, and the future famous Pharaoh 
and military leader, Tutmos III. It was only during the first years after . 
his father's death that Tutmos III was recognized as the sole sovereign. 
Afterwards, his status grew low and the dignitaries found it possible to 
deliver reports only to the queen. They began to adulate her, thus 
forgetting about the Pharaoh, The ambitious young widow of the late 
Pharaoh, Hatshepsut, fearlessly held all the power in her hands. 

Coming again to power after her death, Tutmos III ordered the 
destruction of all records in which Hatshepsut was mentioned as well 
as all monuments, devoted to her. He wanted to wipe her name from 
the memory of the people and to ascribe all the years of her reign 
entirely to his own. Only one of the buildings erected by her was pre- . 
served, the majestic temple in Der el-Bahri. Pictures on the temple's 
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walls immortalized a most important arrangement, the successful 
expedition to a mysterious country called "Punt." This country was 
presumably, located on the northern seacoast of Somalia peninsula, 
and was the place from where myrrh and incense were said to have 
originated. After a hard voyage across the Red Sea and, possibly, the 
Bay of Aden the vessels reached their destination. The merchant navy, 
among other cargo ships, were 25 meters in length and bore sails of up 
to 10 meters in height. These ships were excellent representatives of 
achievements in ship building during that time.! 

According to the legend found in the pictures, the results of the 
expedition surpassed all expectations. The delivered cargo consisted 
of items highly valued at that time: spices, gold, silver, ivory, fragrant 
rosins, myrrh trees with roots, frankincense, leopard and monkey 
skins, and slaves. The queen dedicated the delivered wealth to their 
God, Amon. She devoted her luxurious funeral sanctuary, known 
as the Temple of Der el-Bahri, to this same God. 

The light-coloured temple walls were covered with colourful 
pictures and inscriptions, which glorified Hatshepsut ascending the 
throne and her voyage to the southern part of the Red Sea. Aromatic 
trees, brought after the voyage, were planted both inside and outside 
the Temple. Hatshepsut was triumphant. She had managed to re- 
construct the mountainous groves of the "Divine Land" and the 
birthplace of the temple incense, on the rising terraces of her sanctuary. 
This temple was splendid and majestic. It blended in harmony with the 
good of the country. It was built of white stone at the base of enormous 
brown rocks, while blue skies stretched above with the rustling verduce 
of valuable trees. The temple was, to some extent, the prototype of 
Greek temple buildings. Undoubtedly, it became me real pearl of 
ancient Egyptian architecture.” 

But who were the people who supported the queen during the 
twenty years of her reign? Hatshepsut could manage to stay in power 

- for such a long period, even with a strong rival nearby, by having the 
support of the most influential circles of the society, the church and the 
local elite. - 

Another ancient Egyptian queen, Nefertiti, who lived at the end 
of the 18th century, several hundred years after Hatshepsut, also 
entered world history. Nefertiti was the “beloved wife” of Pharaoh. 
Ehnaton: Ehnaton was a reformer during the New Reign and the founder 
of a monotheistic religion. Nefertiti was very different from Hatshepsut, 

‘who was an authoritarian ruler, a clever and ambitious woman, and a 
prominent state leader and diplomat. Queen Nefertiti possessed none 
of these qualities. She was known for her beauty and charm. Her 
image, masterly portrayed in stone by ancient sculptors, was for 
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thousands of years the model of a woman's bent: and is even now 
the subject of our admiration.? 

Ancient customs of joint suletship: of brother and sister as wd as 
matrimonial succession to the throne, shed light on the life of the. 
queen of Ellinistic Egypt Cleopatra.* First, she married her younger 
brother, who thus acquired the right to ascend the throne. After his 
death, Cleopatra married her second brother, who, in turn, became 
` king. No children came from the first two marriages. 

After Càesar conquered Egypt he married Cleopatra, who had 
attracted him by her intelligence and education. Thus, in the eyes of 
the Egyptian people, he legitimized his ascending the throne. Later 
Antony, Cleopatra's fourth husband, also acquired the right to ascend 
the throne. From these marriages, she gave birth to a son to Caesar, 
and to a son and daughter to Antony.° 

There are certain elements of an African woman’s life ‘day from 

_which ancient times are reflected, the customs of present-day people 
and their historical traditions are the remnants of these times. Celebra- 
tions in honour of the legendary women- -heroes of the past, tales about 
their voyages and deeds remain. 

The Warrior-Queen. lyennegi ruled in Burkina pias more than a 
thousand years-ago. She was the representative of one of the most 
ancient African clans (there were 34 rulers in the dynasty). Up to this 
day the Mosi people glorify her name in songs and during celebrations 
they go to the place where, according to the tale; her tomb is located. 
An army created and headed by her represented a strong force which 
entered into sevére battle on any armed tribal regiments attacking the ° 
Mosi territory. They always remember those who struggled for the 
independence of the country.$ 

During the 7th century the indigenous peoples of North Africa, 
both the nomadic and settled tribes of Christian Berbers, fought 
against the aggressive actions of Arab caliphs. The woman-ruler of 
Oresa (a state in the North-East of Algeria), named Dikhiya bint Tabbit, 
won fame from this war. She was called “Kakhina” by the Arabs, 
which means “witch” and-“prophetess.” She was given these nick- 
names for her exclusive ability to make decisions at the battlefield 
quickly and properly. “Kakhina” worked out strategic battle plans, - 
which frequently led to victories over the Arab caliphs during the five- 
year resistance period. In the year 683 “Kakhina” helped the legendary 
ruler of Dgedar, the chief Koseila of the Berber regiments, resist Arab 
forces and escape from prison. She followed him during his marches. 
In 695 “Kakhina” organized a Berber uprising, which was joined by 
the Byzantines and in 697 conquered Karphagen. She also conquered 
most of Ifrikia. In the year 703 her troops were defeated during the 
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battle near El-Dgem. *Kakhina" tragically died in El-Dgem and her 
troops failed to implement her main plan: to stop Arab advancement 
to the south. After being captured she was executed and her head was 
taken to Caliph as proof of the victory over the Berbers. 

The oral narrative about another, no less famous woman, Amina 
im Aminatu, has also reached our days.- Amina was the ruler of the 
Hausa states, Kano and Katsina, which existed during the 16th century... 

‘Amina, as the tales say, was characterized by super courage and 
strength of mind. She ruled for 34 years uninterruptedly, took part in 
war matches and often won battles with the neighbouring tribes. She 
managed, not only to strengthen the state, but also to ca its borders 
up to the Atlantic coast.” 

.Many African peoples preserve many good memories about their 
women-leaders. During the first half of the 17th century the struggle of 
the Angolan people against Portuguese conquerors was headed by. 
Nzinga Mbandi Ngola, the sister of the Angolan ruler. During almost 
forty years of intensive political, military, and diplomatic activities she 
succeeded in restraining thé advancement of European colonizers 
deep into the continent and in maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the Ndongo state formation. 

According to a number of historians, during her reign she de- 
monstrated that she was a wise politician, talented strategist, and a. 

' diplomat. For many years she managed to balance the rapidly changing 
political and economic situation between three powers: the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the internal opposition. Sometimes she reciprocated 
by concluding agreements with her former opponents, and yet some- 
times she continued to fight against them.® As a result of her rule, 
further colonization and conquer of the internal regions of Angola by 
the Portuguese was long delayed. 

In the neighbouring state, Matamba, the resistance to the invaders 
was headed by Nzinga's sister, Kambo, and after her death in 1673, by 
herson Ngola Kanini; whose Christian name was Fransishku Guterish. 

In the battle near Katola in 1681 Ngola Kanini defeated the 
colonizers' army, which consisted of 600 European soldiers and 4,000 
African archers. Only at the end of the 17th century was the resistance 
of the Matamba state and of the neighbouring tribes suppfessed. 
Once again the colonizers renewed their penetration deep into Angolan 
territory. 

In the beginning of the 18th century a peoples’ movement in 
Congo was headed by a young Congolese woman, Beatriche. She - 
proclaimed herself to be “Saint Antony,” but was later called the > 
“Congolese Jane d’Ark.” 

At that time, people who had rarely demonstrated, began struggling 
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against the parcelling out of the state and the internécine wars. On the 
eve of the 18th century all of the Congo provinces were independent 
de facto. There were.times when several local Congolese rulers, in 
armed struggle, aspired simultaneously to take the king's throne. The. 
capital and the center of the state, San Salvador, became completely 
abandoned by the end of the 17th century.’ 

A young Congolese woman went to see King Pedrü IV. She per- 

. sistently and energetically demanded that he retürn to the San Salvador 
capital and put an end to the internecine fratricidal wars which had 
exhausted the people, thus giving the European colonizers' easy access 
to the country. Beatriche sent her emissaries to all the provinces and to 
some of the rulers, she went on her own. She persuaded the Congolese 
elite that she was told by God to call them all to return to San Salvador 
and that she herself was “Saint Anthony." None of the rulers agreed, 
but.the common people returned to San Salvador and soon the city was 
inhabited and restored. She used to tell people all over the country that 
there was no genuine king in Congo, there were only aspirants, and. 
that all of them should gather by the doors of the cathedral in San 
Salvador and from the Heavens the crown would'be given to the most, 
deserving person. One of the main themes of her prayers was the resto- 
ration of the state's unity. : 

At the beginning of 1706 Beatriche was caught by the Congolese 
elite and the Portuguese missionaries who were bringing methods of 
inquisition to Africa. She was accused of heresy and was burned at the 
stake. The strong people’s movement, who was opposing the power of. 
the whites and struggling for the restoration of a united centralized 

. State, was suppressed, The peoples’ movement rose under a religious 

form, and once again, the struggle for the restoration of the Congo 

state-and the elimination of potential colonizers’ began. 
In the history of Madagascar, which successfully resisted the . 

French and English colonizers, women played a considerable role up 

to the beginning of the 20th century. During the last century its queens: 
were acknowledged by West Eüropean countries. Despite.the fact that 
they did not possess total power and their prerogatives were more con- 
stitutional than executive in character (they reigned but not ruled) 
their influence on the African continent was strong. : 

- - In fact, much depended on the personality of a women-ruler. 

After the death of King Radama I in 1828, his wife Ranavaluna I came - 

to power. In contrast to the previous rulers, she began curbing relations 
with Europe. As a reaction to the territoriàl appetites of Britain and 

Francé; Ranavaluna I prohibited trade with these countries, stopped 

delivering food to neighbouring islands; and handed over the right for 
monopolistic trade to the Americans who used it up until 1854. Business 
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relations with Britain and France were renewed only at the end of 1853 - 
after merchants from Mauritius and the Reunion Islands had pad 
a compensation of 15 thousand ariari. 1° 

The traditional and conservative society watched closely the 
process of integration of certain elements of the capitalist world into 
their local structures and actively began to resist any innovations. 
Thus, practically all the islands became closed to foreigners and any- 
thing remotely connected with Europe was prohibited, i.e., the 
European education system. On the one hand, this facilitated the short 
term strengthening of the state and the society, yet on the other hand, 
it preserved the old traditional structures which were inadequate for 
further self-development. | 

After the palace revolution, in 1863, the local elite promoted 
Rasuherina, the wife of Radama II, to the throne. She was forced to 
sign and fulfill the so-called “charter.” The main points of this charter 
were the following: the restriction and limitation of a ruler’s power by 
legislation; deprivation of the ruler of his exclusive right to pronounce 
death sentences; and, freedom of religion.” 

Since the period of Queen Rasuherina’s reign on Madagascar, the 
era of the-Prime Minister Raynilayarivuni’s rule began. He was the 
most outstanding political figure of the country in the second half of 
the 19th century. Prime Minister Raynilayarivoni became the de facto 
sovereign ruler of the state: he placed himself at the head of the state’ 
machinery, was in charge of the royal treasury, and appointments to 
the highest state posts depended on him. He was also known as “the 
husband of three queens.” After Queen Rausherina’s death in 1868, 
he married a young girl, belonging to the royal family. She ascended 
the throne under the name of Ranavaluna II. To strengthen his position 
and to concentrate state power in his hands even more, after the death . 
of Ranavaluna II in 1883, he married yet another young girl from the 
royal family, known in history as Ranavaluna III. 

Studying the position .of women from the royal houses in 
Madagascar, requires one to take into account that this country was 
one of the most advanced African states of that period: EL 
economically, politically and culturally. 

Interesting facts about African women's history are coimátued in 
the historical chronicles of Dahomey. During the 17th-19th centuries, 
Dahomey had an army which was famous for its courage and discipline. 
The core of the army was formed by permanent regiments which 
included detachments of Amazon women. On average, such detach- 
ments were comprised of about two thousand women. Women-warriors 
guarded the palace of the ruler and participated in battles. They took 
part in the almost annual attacks on neighbouring states, headed then 
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by the Dohomeyan rulers, and in battles with European enslavers. '? 

The Amazon women comprised more than half of the permanent 

army force and 70% of the Royal Guards. The detachments of the 

"women-warriors were specialized. Some of them were the ruler's 
guards, while the others were hunters, warriors, etc. A woman joining 
the military service was required to stay in the army until the end of her 
life. Old women taught the young ones and the recruits underwent 
intensive military preparations. Any violation was punished severely. 

-For example, pregnancy could end in a death sentence. The Amazon 
detachments continued up to the end of the 19th century. The last time 
they participated in military operations was in 1892, in the battle with 
French colonizers. 

The women of the Continent took an active part in the persistent 
struggle of the African people against the colonial order for freedom 
and independence. One can remember the “female war" of 1929-1930 
in Nigeria, their active part in the uprising of Mau-Mau in 1952-1956 
in Kenya, as well as the support of the national liberation struggle in 
Algeria in 1954-1962, and many others. 

As far back as the end of the 19th century there ea women 
organizations in Northern Africa, in a number of Magrib countries. 
Some ofthe leaders of these organizations, in particular, Khoda Sharui 
who was the founder and chairman of the Union of Egyptian women, 


were the first to take off their yashmaks. They appealed to the rest of 


the women to follow them. For such a country as Egypt, where life was 
governed by Islam, such acts were marked as true pravery and impressed 
many women. 

African women, PEME with all the working masses, were also 
_ striving to organize resistance against exploitation, to support national 
independence, and to encourage social progress. They actively partici- 
pated in political meetings, strikes, demonstrations, and campaigns of 
the open non-obedience to the colonial powers. 

.The events, which took place in September, 1958, in Guinea, 
confirmed that women never stood aside from the vital problems 
which were solved by the people at different stages of their struggle. It 
is well known that the success of the referendum on 28 September 1958 
during which the masses expressed their opinion in favour of abolish- 
ing the colonial regime and supported the autonomous development 
of their country, was primarily due to the efforts of the Democratic 
Party of Guinea. Women were part and parcel'of the party. They 
participated in propagandistic activities, visited villages, and appealed 
to the people to say “no” to colonial rule. The participation of women 
in this referendum encouraged many others to contribute to it and 
played a considerable role in the struggle of the democratic fores. 
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Some women gave their lives for the victory. The people of Guinea 
honor the memory of a national woman-hero; Kámara M'Baliya, 
who was killed by the police during a political demonstration. She was 
killed because she did not abide by the order of the police to stop the 
peaceful demonstration. She remained at the square and continued to 
lead those who followed her. Risking her own life, and the life of her 
future child, Kamara was the first to appeal to stand to the end. 

The day of Kamara M'Baliya's death; February 9, is now celebrated 
as a national day in the Republic of Guinea. It demonstrates the 
acknowledgement of the tremendous merits of women during the revolu- 


tion. In his address to the ration on 9 February 1966, the President of: 


the Republic of Guinea called “February the ninth, the day of social 


revolution, the day when all revolutionaries, deserving the hero deeds: 


and the hopes of the Guinean people; demonstrate widely unanimous 
will to carry out the progressive reforms in the political, sociàl: and 
cultural life, which was planned by the Democratic Party of Guinea..." 
. A. Sekou Toure stated, that “the ninth of February is, besides all, the 
` milestone on the revolutionary route, it is a new stage of the glorious 
deeds of our people." 

. The women of Africa, representing the majority of its population, 
have made considerable contributions into the history of the continent, 


into the progress of their societies, and into achieving the victory of the _ 


national liberation struggle. They have laboured and are labouring 
now in the fields, at the factories, in trade and social service, in 


management, and in science and culture. They are bringing up future 


generations: Undoubtedly, their role in the life of deu people is 
extremely high. 
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